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The Pakro Seedtape Package 


Better Gardens With Seedtape 


HE National War Garden Commission recommends that more 
gardens be planted, and that these gardens be planted effi- 
ciently, without waste. 


Pakro Seedtape is an efficient method of planting because it 
eliminates waste. The seeds are evenly and accurately spaced on a 
thin tissue tape. A whole row is planted at atime. The long, tedi- 
ous process of thinning-out is practically done away with because 
the right number of seeds are in each tape pocket. 


It is the modern, efficient method of planting. Write today for 
the Pakro catalog. The illustrations are from actual photographs 
and in actual colors. It describes the Pakro, the easy way of 
planting. 


PAKRO 


US Par. 


“ AND SEBDS ~~ 
FOR BETTER GARDENS 





American Seedtape Company 
Pakro Building 
375 Ogden Street Newark, N. J. 
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DONATIONS 


FOR THE 


RELIEF AND COMFORT 


OF THE 


FOREST REGIMENTS 


Members of the American Forestry Association and others interested in forestry are asked 
to contribute to the fund now being raised to provide comforts and any necessary relief to the 
members of the Forest Regiments called for service in France. 


These men, there are some 10,000 of them, have the task of supplying for the army of the 
Allies such absolute necessities as cordwood for cooking and heating, posts for trenches and 
mines, planks to haul heavy ordnance over, boards for hospitals and billets; ties for railroads, 
timber for temporary bridges and many other emergency uses. At least 25,000,000 board feet 
will be needed monthly. This will be obtained from the French forests, the only source available 
at present, due to lack of water transportation. These forests the French have generously agreed 
to sacrifice, but desire them cut, as far as it is possible, along forestry lines. 


A joint committee has been formed of the lumbermen and forestry organizations of all kinds 
throughout the country, which will solicit funds and take charge of all sums raised for the 
comfort and relief of the men in these regiments. All such funds are to be expended to meet the 
special needs of the men in this special industry. Immediate needs are along the lines of comfort 
and recreation essential to physical and moral welfare, and later serious relief for soldiers and 
dependents will be considered. To meet immediate needs members of the American Forestry As- 
sociation are asked to contribute generously. Reports of the use made of contributions will be 
published from time to time in all of the lumber and forestry journals. 


The Association asks you to stand behind the men of the Forest Regiments who furnish the 
lumber which, next to ammunition and food, is the greatest need of the Allied army. 


All funds are to be sent to Mr. P. S. Ridsdale, secretary of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, at 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FILL OUT AND SEND THIS FORM WITH YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


DONATION TO THE LUMBER AND FOREST RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 


I enclose check for $. a donation to be used for the comfort 


and relief of the men of the Tenth and Twentieth Engineers (Forest) Regiments. 


Name 


Address 
A list of the donors will be acknowledged in the AMERICAN FORESTRY magazine each month. 
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DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Estate of the late Joseph H. Choate, Stockbridge, Massachusetts, famous alike for the 


greatness of its owner and the charm of its artistic and mature setting 


he fine old trees on this beautiful estate were intrusted 
to the skilful care and masterful art of Davey Tree 
Surgeons. The results have been more than_grati- 
fying. Among hundreds of distinguished Davey 
clients are: 


Mr.:- FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT Hon. MYRON T. HERRICK 
Mr. THOMAS E. WILSON Mr. JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
Mr. E. T. STOTESBURY Capt. J. R. De LAMAR 

Mrs. K. DEXTER McCORMICK Dr. ANNA SHAW 


The saving of priceless trees is a matter of first importance on 
every estate. Davey Tree Surgery is a fulfillment of the maxi- 
mum expectations of those who love and value trees. A careful 
examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 2102 ELM ST., KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices, with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


Canadian address 
22 Victoria Square, Montreal. 


Permanent representatives located at 
Albany, Baltimore, Boston. Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Har- 
risburg, Hartford, Jamaica, L. I., 
Kansas City, Lenox, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, N. J., 
Newport, Pittsburgh, Poughkeepsie, 
St. Louis, Stamford, Washington, 
White Plains. 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, and the public is 
cautioned against those falsely rep- 
resenting themselves. 
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Laymen Can and Do Safely Buy 
Llimberland Through 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Our record of reliability 1s so sound and 


the accuracy of LACEY REPORTS on standing tim- 
Ler so well understood that laymen who do not know 
recommendation. 


a Redwood from a Hemlock have repeatedly invested 
large sums of money in timberland solely on our 


The reason 1s that we know whereof we 
speak or we speak not. 


Not one of these investors who have fol- 
lowed our advice has had cause to regret it. 














NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 


SEATTLE 


626 Henry Bldg. 
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WAR MATERIALS FROM FRENCH FORESTS 


‘NRENCH forests yielding the growth of years for 
k the strengthening of the Allied armies; American 
foresters working under military control and with 
the precision and efficiency of a Yankee industrial enter- 
prise; scientific forestry applied to tree cutting with a 
view to perpetuating the forests of war-stricken France; 
timbers produced where, when and as needed for the 
success of the military operations of the armies of 
France, England and the United States. 
In broad terms this is a composite of the impressions 
the French 


brought from 


of the arrival of General Pershing. Since that time 
he has seen the American military program rapidly ex- 
pand and spread out to its present magnitude. He has 
seen his own immediate branch of the work grow in 
proportion to the general expansion. The original plan 
for forest and lumber work with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces contemplated a single regiment of 1,200 
men. These men went forward last summer in the Tenth 
Engineers (Forest). Commissioned as a major, Forester 
Graves went across in advance to prepare the way and 

to map out the work of the 





war zone by Lieutenant- 


Colonel Henry S. Graves, 
National 


turned early in 


who re- 
February 


Army, 


to his office in Washington 
to resume his duties as 
United States 


Blended therewith is 


Forester. 
the 
picture of an international 
war machine 
harmonious efficiency with 


working in 


the armies of the allied na- 
tions employing every ef- 
fort and resource in the 
world war for the perpetu- 
ation of Democratic insti- 
tutions. In gaining these 
impressions Colonel Graves 
has had the exceptional op- 
portunity given only to the 
man who was early on the 
ground and who has had an 
active part in the general 
His du- 





scheme of things. 
ties have kept him in close 
touch with foreign opera- 
tions throughout a _ broad 
field ; he has seen these ac-  ¢fal_ mont Eapcditianacy Wancen 
tivities from the close range 

of the man in charge of a line of work of great import- 
ance in the military enterprise; and his observations 
have been made through travel afoot and by motor. 
Thus favored, Colonel Graves has brought back to 
America a vision of the great war unusually compre- 
hensive and of intense interest. Colonel Graves reached 
France when the United States had been at war but a 


few weeks. His arrival in Paris was within ten days 





AMERICA’S BEST-KNOWN FORESTER SOLDIER. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Henry S. Graves, as he appeared on shipboard after sev- 
eral months of service in charge of Forestry operations in France for the 


foresters and 
Early in the 


American 
lumbermen. 
autumn he was made a 
lieutenant colonel. 

“When I reached 
France,” said Colonel 
Graves to AMERICAN For- 
EsTkyY, “I found that the 
program for American mil- 
itary operations was devel- 
oping on a much larger 
scale than had heen fore- 
seen and that this had de- 





veloped a greater problem 
of forestry in connection 
with supplying the Expedi- 
tionary Forces with timber 
for military needs. The 
engineering feature o f 
modern warfare is of great 
The need for 

tremendous, 


importance. 
materials is 
not merely for trench build- 
ing and other construction 
at the front, but for trans- 
portation lines, for road 
building and for the: erec- 
tion of the various build- 
ings required by an army, 
to be used as barracks, hospitals, warehouses and _ for 
other purposes. The use of wood for fuel is also an item 
of immense importance. 

“The lumber and forest regiments had to be enlarged 
to meet the expansion of the Expeditionary Forces. For 
this reason the Twentieth Regiment was organized on a 
large scale. It was made the largest regiment in the 
world, because forest conditions necessitate the scatter- 











70 AMERICAN 
ing of troops over a wide territory and adapting them to 
the requirements of forest operations. The men are en- 
gaged in industrial work rather than in military activity 
and on this account they do not require the same measure 
of military supervision which goes with ordinary military 
work. 

“My first work was to look the 
oughly and make recommendations as to the forces and 


ground over thor- 








THE FRENCH WOODS 
Lieutenant-Colonel Graves, gives an 
idea of the size to which the silver fir grows in France. This type 


of tree attains a diameter of two to three feet and frequently grows 


to a height of 125 feet or more. This one is of exceptional size and 


of course will not be cut even for military use 


A MONARCH OF 
This picture, brought across by 


equipment which would be needed to keep pace with mili- 
tary development and to prepare for the reception of the 
forces. Soon after my arrival I was placed in charge of 
the section of forestry in the engineer corps. The first 
problem, of course, was to secure the forests in which the 
work was to be done. I furnished a general idea of what 
we needed in this respect and a line of procedure was 
worked out with the French authorities as to the cession 
of private forests and the granting of cutting rights on 
those publicly owned. This was done in co-ordination 
with the allied armies and I found splendid co-operation at 
the hands of the French authorities and others concerned. 

“When the Tenth Regiment reached France its men 
were placed immediately and sent to their respective lo- 
cations, where the sawmills were to be placed and where 
they will stay for some time. The same thing was done 
with the early arrivals of the Twentieth. 
somewhat scattered and the mili- 


These sawmill 
units are necessarily 
tary organization has been worked out and adapted to 


the need for specialized men for work of the character 


FORESTRY 

of that to which they are assigned. It has proved pos- 
sible to take the military organization and adapt it very 
effectively to the industrial undertaking in which these 
men are engaged and the men are working effectively. 
The health of the regiments is exceedingly good. In some 
cases there was slight illness on reaching France, due to 
the sea voyage, the necessity for keeping everything 
clamped down through the submarine zone and the rainy 
but the men soon came 
are all very proud of 


weather encountered in France; 
out of this in splendid shape and we 
their condition. They are in good camps and their spirits 
are high and their enthusiasm unbounded. 

“The timber to be cut in our work is marked for our 
men by French foresters and the cutting is being done on 
to bring about the best possible re- 

The reports brought to me through 
showing 


forestry principles, 
sults in silviculture. 
French officials were extremely 
that they were much pleased with the results of the work 
done by the American regiments.” 

all those connected with the Forest regiments Col- 


as 


gratifying, 


For 
onel Graves voiced appreciation of the work being done 
by the Welfare Committee for Lumbermen and Foresters 














A STAND OF SILVER FIR IN FRANCE 
This is one type ot forest in which the American Forest and Lum- 
ber Regiments are at work. The quality of the silver fir is more 
like our abies amabilis or Pacific Coast white other 
American tree. It grows in the mountains of Eastern France. The 
two trees in the center were trimmed fo promote the growth of the 
younger trees. 


fir than any 


agencies interested in the wel- 
said Colonel Graves, “the 


in War Service and other 
fare of the men. “In France,” 
feeling is that of the keenest appreciation, not merely for 
the sentiment behind the work, but for the exceedingly 
useful materials provided for the health and comfort of 





WAR MATERIALS 
the men. ‘The arrival of the shipments is looked forward 
to with great eagerness and if the contributors could see 
the men as they leave the place of distribution with thei 
packages under their arms they would feel fully rewarded. 
in the form of 


“The most useful articles, of course, are 
wearing apparel, such as sweaters, socks, helmets, mit- 
tens and the knitted wristlets. A man who is driving in 


the cold finds the wristlets as use- 

























ful as anything he could have, as 


they furnish protection that pre- 


vents much suffering with cold 
hands. Tobaccu, too, is deeply ap- 


preciated. At times it is extremely 
difficult for the men to buy tobacco 
in the neighboring stores and in ad- 
dition to this they naturally prefer 
the American which 

The 
work is highly important and every- 
body who has been helpful in it has 
earned real gratitude from the men 
who receive the benefits.” 


tobacco to 


they have been accustomed. 


Colonel Graves has returned to 





of the 





the Forest Service at the request of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
going to France the Forester’s orig- 
inal plan was to be there no longer 
than was necessary to establish the 
work of the American forest and 
lumber forces, to work out the pro- 
cedure for forests and 
to build up the organization neces- 


sary to carrying on the work This 


acquiring 


LUMBERING FOR THE ARMY 


This group of pictures gives an idea } 
of the surroundings and operations 
Twentieth En; gi- 
neers (Forest) sent to France by the 


Tenth and 


FROM FRENCH FORESTS 71 


authorities on 
Major, Wil- 
Assistant 


and resulted in his return as soon as the 
the other side felt that he could be spared. 


Greeley, on leave from his duties as 
United States Forester, has taken Colonel Graves’ 
in charge of the technical forestry work in 


A. Woodruff is in military command of the 


liam B. 
place 
France. 
Colonel ie 


Forestry 


tr Ops. 


At the camp of the Twentieth 


Engineers (Forest) at American 


University, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, rapid progress is_ being 


made in the organization and equip- 


ment of additional battalions for 


the regiment. The first, second, third 
and fourth battalions have been in 
The fifth 
and sixth battalions were complet- 


France for some time. 


ed in January and Colonel W. 

Mitchell and his staff are busily en- 
gaged in organizing the seventh 
and eighth. Work was also under 


way on the forty-first battalion of 


















United States War Department. The r se Re : 
men pictured tell eloquently of the ‘ ? = | fi 
health and spirits of the workers in ™ et 
the war zone. : 
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bridge builders. . The 
various units will continue to go 


road and 


across to the French forests ‘as 
rapidly as possible. 

Letters from the war zone tell 
of some of the experiences and im- 
pressions of American foresters in 
the war zone. One of the most re- 


cent letters was from Captain R. C. 





has all been accomplished and Sec- 
retary Houston was anxious to 
have Forester Graves resume his work at the head of 
the Forest Service. Interchange of cablegrams took place 





American Expeditionary Forces. 


Hall, of the United States Forest 
Service, now assigned to timber 


reconnoissance in France with the 
Captain Hall writes: 
“T had the good fortune to see the Tenth Engineers 
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Photographs by Harris & Ewing. 
AMERICAN FORESTRY’S PORTRAIT GALLERY OF OFFICERS OF THE TWENTIETH ENGINEERS (FOREST) 
1. Ist Lt. W. G. Conklin. 2. Capt. Frederick C. Moore. 3. Ist Lt. Frank Mizell. 4. Ist. Lt. R. H. Rowdybush. 5. 2nd. Lt. Luther B. Mc- 


Daniel. 6. Capt. F. R. Weisel. 7. Ist. Lt. J. H. Price. 8. Ist. Lt. Altred D. Kettenbach. 9. 2nd. Lt. Charles J. Davis. 10. Major George H. 
Kelly. 11. ist. Lt. Cornelius W. Smith, Chaplain. 12. Major William C. Moore. 5 
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Photographs by Harris & Ewing. 
AMERICAN FORESTRY’S PORTRAIT GALLERY OF OFFICERS OF THE TWENTIETH ENGINEERS (FOREST) 
1, Ist. Lt. Paul D. Mackie. 2. 1st Lt. Lester W. Jacobs. 3. Major Collin E. Clark. 4. Capt._F. R, Barnes. 5. Ist. Lt. Ralph H. Faulkner. 


6. Capt. George G. Steel. 7. ist. Lt. Milton Pittman. 8 2nd. Lt. Harry G. Miller. 9. ist. Lt. Frederick B. Judge. 10. 1st. Lt. Gilbert C. East- 
man. 11. 2nd. Lt. Fred A. Roemer. 12. 2nd. Lt. Julius A. Herbott. 








74 AMERICAN 
(Forest) before they split up, as I had to conduct one 
of the officers to a forest I had examined. They seem 
to be a fine body of men. 

“Sometimes I think the French are a wonderful peo- 
ple, other times I can’t see how they have managed to 
resist the methodical Germans at all. They are extra- 
ordinary in the way they save and make use of material 
resources, but very wasteful on the whole of human 
effort. Of course, their practical geniuses must be large- 
ly at work near the front, and before the war evidently 
labor did not count for 
much. They are practical- 
ly all excellent cooks, and 
there seems to be plenty of 
meat of good quality for 
all except perhaps the ex- 
tremely poor. In this re- 
spect, however, conditions 
may be worse in the later 
years of the war. 

“So far, our long fight 
with the Boche ‘subs’ the 
last day of the trip across 
is the only active warfare 
I have seen. Have had oc- 
casion to see some practice 
work with hand grenades, 
etc., from model trenches 
at a French training school. 
On my next work, how- 
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—several houses smashed to splinters and a big hole 
back of a cafe. Met a medical officer hunting a new 
billet—luckily he had been out of his room when it got 
smashed up.” 

* * * * * * 

Frank S. McNally, of the selling staff of the A. Sher- 
man Lumber Company, chronicles some of the doings of 
the Tenth. The regiment arrived in Scotland early in 
October after an uneventful trip of approximately three 
weeks on the Atlantic. Arriving there they moved im- 
mediately across country to 
an English Channel port, 
where they remained at rest 
camp for several. days be- 
fore making the channel 
trip. the French 
port a rail journey of two 
nights and a day brought 


From 


the regiment to its station, 
where after a couple of 
weeks, the regiment spread 
over the country. Mr. Mc- 
Nally’s detachment, the 
firs, under  Lieuten- 
ant E. L. Lindsey, 
mediately set to work lay- 


im- 


ing out a side track for the 
mill, and at the time the 
letter written 
operating had been going on 


was woods 








ever, I should at least see 
some air-fighting, but don’t 
suppose I will get in range 
of shells and gas. 

“T am getting along fairly well with the language, al- 
though I can not follow an ordinary rapid-fire French 
conversation. When they slow down a little I can get 
about everything now, and can express my own ideas 
Can now order baked apples 


American regiments. 


with much bad grammar. 
without being afraid they will bring me fried potatoes. 
I manage fairly well on the French “petit dejeuner,” 
usually taking chocolate which is nearly always good, but 
wouldn’t want to do much mountain climbing without 
something more. The other meals are very hearty. I 
am falling in with most French customs, but draw the 
line at breakfast in my bedroom when there is any other 
decent place. I also occasionally insist on a glass of 
plain water, much to the astonishment of all present. 
Have never seen a Frenchman drink water except in 


mixture. 
* * * * * * 


“Am now chasing around in the Army Zone with 
auto and chauffeur provided—wouldn’t be such a bad 
job but for the cold and difficulty of getting meals in 
the small towns just back of the front. Got pretty close 
on my last trip—could hear cannonading all the time and 
saw much airplane activity. The Boche dropped a few 
bombs the other night on a town near where I was stay- 
ing. I went by there the next day and saw the damages 


FORESTER SOLDIERS OF TWO FLAGS 
Forester Graves, in his United States uniform, is here shown with three 
French officers at one side and two at the other. : i 
one of the Forests where lumber operations are being conducted by the 


for some time, while get- 
ting out poles was the prin- 
cipal item of interest pend- 
ing the arrival of the mill. 


The picture was taken in 


The boys are quartered under canvas with a few old 
buildings for headquarters. In a barn nearby a club- 
house has been set up where the boys manage to knock out 
a pretty good time. Mr. McNally likens the operations in 
France to those in the Adirondacks. They are cutting 
practically all softwoods, Scotch pine and Norway spruce 
mostly, the latter, he says, being similar to our short- 
leaf. The boys are all in good health, well fed and 
on the job from sunrise to sunset. Mr. McNally 
pays his respects to the officers and men in the regiment 
who, he says are fine soldiers, first-class lumbermen and 
naturally good fellows. 

Another recent letter is from Herman Work, formerly 
deputy Forest supervisor on the Caribou Forest, and now 
with the Tenth Engineers in France. He writes: “] 
wish you could see our layout. It’s the best camp I 
ever saw. After the war I hope to be able to describe it 
to you, with diagrams, but of course that would never 
do now—some friendly Boche might intercept the letter 
The timber is better than anything I know of in Dis- 
trict 4 from a logging standpoint. I doubt if the dark- 
ness of these forests has been bettered very much any- 
where. Big trees and very dense stands—walk a hun- 
dred yards into the woods and you are in all over with- 
out much chance of seeing out, for they have planted 
younger shrubs all along the edges. 
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“My particular job is putting out the raw material and 
it would be a lot too much for me if I didn’t have a fine 
lot of men with all kinds of experience and who know 
the game. As it is, we are putting out the stuff. Dunbar, 
by the way, is making very good as a sergeant, handling 
the general office business and discipline. Miller Benedict 
is summary court officer for Company D and I have the 
same job for Company F. Wish you could drop in to 


look us over. You would 


rear truck and steer with it around the 
corner. The brake is on the front wheels and is made 
on a crank with threads on the straight part of it. So, to 
put on the brake, the driver grabs the crank and starts 
winding. The oxen have their yokes (I guess that is 
what they call them) fastened to their horns. The yoke 
is only a little light piece of wood and is nearly straight, 
and there is a pad just behind the horns for the yoke to 
rest on. There is a hole in 


reach of the 





enjoy showing us how to 


“oe” 


save time and effort and 
we would give you plenty 
of bully beef 


with 


and beans, to- 
gether about 
thing 
lot of officers and men in 
this outfit.” 

According to a letter from 
Captain E. W. Kelley, Com- 
pany F, Tenth 
his Company had the honor 
of manufacturing the first 
made by American 
France. 


every- 


else needed. Great 


Engineers, 


board 
troops in 
tion of the board is on its 
way to the San Francisco 
office to be preserved as a 


A sec- 


relic. 

Floyd A. Colby. of the 
Sierra National Forest, 
writes: “The French have 


a novel system of logging, 
-——at least it is new to me. 
First, they go out into the 
woods, pick out the trees 
they want to fell, then one 
man climbs to the top and 
trims off the limbs. They 
do this to avoid knocking 
down the smaller trees, or of even breaking the limbs off. 
When they get ready to fell the trees, they side-notch it, 
no matter how small it is. That is something I cannot ac- 
count for in small timber. They use oak wedges, about 
two or three, and a common timber saw about five or 
six feet long, and it has no drags on it. The teeth are 
just like those of a hand-saw. When they get the tree 
down they peel it to full length, that is, to where the 
tree is about three inches in diameter. They do not saw 
it into cuts in the woods, but haul it full length. 

“The trucks are what I would call a common four- 
are a narrower gauge than our 
narrow gauge wagons. They use about two oxen to a 
truck and it takes about half a day for them to load, 
which is done with a logging jack of the ratchet variety. 
They come in with those trees full length—about 150 
feet long, and have two or more on the wagon. One is 
loaded on the bunk and one under the axle. They un- 
couple their wagons and set the wheels 80 to 100 feet 
apart, and when they come to a turn they unfasten the 


horse wagon, only they 





FORESTER GRAVES IN FRENCH FOREST 


The United States Forester is here shown in one of = pieces of woodland 
in which the American Forest Regiments are employed 
he stands is a maritime pine, the turpentine pine of France. 
as large as our yellow pine, but produces some exceedingly good timber. 


3 i the front of the 
through which they poke 


yoke 


the wagon tongue. <A 
wooden pin holds it in 
place. When they want to 


back up, they turn the team 
around and put the tongue 
in the other way, so they 
push on the end of it. Of 
course methods here are all 
new to us, and we are get- 
ting new ideas every day. 
We lose a lot of things we 
never dreamed of, but I 
suppose the French would 
be just as surprised at some 
of our customs. 





“The French forests are 
all clean—no windfalls and 
no burnt butts on the trees. 
The trees are tall, straight 
and round, and hold their 
size pretty well. They are 
thick and often in rows. 

“It would make you 
laugh to hear some of the 
arguments that are pulled 
off here. There is some 
kind of an argument going 
on all the time. The sub- 
jects are of all kinds—on all phases of life, labor, war, 
religion, and | might include the Bible. We had a discus- 
sion of saw-handles the other day. All the men from the 
Middle West and Eastern States claimed a straight handle 
was the best for all work—bucking and felling. They 
said it was better than our standard handle, especially for 
felling—‘the handle set on the top of the saw,’ they said. 
You can imagine what ‘a man used to our saws would 
say if you gave him one of those. There isn’t a thing 
to prevent you from getting your fingers pinched, es- 
pecially in sawing large trees. For my part, I wouldn’t 
use one of those for any purpose. They claimed they 
threw our kind of handles on the scrap heap years ago. 

“The weather here has been bad for a few days,—rain 
and snow and quite cold. Of course the temperature is 
not so low, but it is that damp, disagreeable kind of cold 
—cloudy and foggy nearly all the time. I judge from 
the ‘water moss’ on the trees and on the ground all 
through the woods that it rains almost incessantly here. 
This moss never grows in a dry climate. 


The tree by which 
It is not quite 
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“IT would like to be at home for 
Thanksgiving or Christmas but there ts 
absolutely no chance, as I couldn’t make 
it if I started tonight, which I am 
not going to do. I hope to be home 
by the Fourth of July, but there is 
no telling. The Bible in the 
thirteenth chapter of Revelations, ‘The 
world’s war would extend through a 
period of 42 months,” and that time is up 


February—but there’s no telling 


says, 





next 
whether that will come true or not. 
“We get the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, and there is not much of 
interest in it to us—all the papers from 





certain number and we just happened 
to arrive at the strategic moment. Later 
detachments went to Italy. The cli- 
mate here is hardly likable—damp, 
cold with fog, etc.—but aside from a 
cold or two and a touch of influenza, I’ve 
been feeling fine; am getting round and 
fat, and most of the other boys the 
same. 

“To get back to chronological order. 
We spent six weeks (about) in an Eng- 
lish ground school, repeating the work 
we had done at home, and then after 
a fortnight in machine gunnery schools 
we were scattered in small groups among 





the States are so old when we get them 
that the news seems stale. I get the 


MAJOR B 


In command of a headquarters de- 


the flying schools all over England. 
“T’ve completed my preliminary (2+ 
ing on a staid and dignified oa bu 


F. WADE 


National Bulletin, though it takes a ieee ot ae Ce We 
month for it to come, and is quite ir- neers_(Forest) Regiment, and the that we used to call an “animated lawn 
last soldier to leave the sinking i 
regular. The last one I got was printed —Tuscania, torpedoed on February 5, mower” and am now at an advanced 
5 near the Irish Coast. 


October 4, so you see it 


school for work in the 





is quite old. I am so 


faster machines. Expect 
to fly scouts, the wasp- 


glad I have my kodak 
with me, as I can make 
up quite a collection of 
pictures to bring home 
with me. We can buy 
films at our Canteen. 
The Canteen is our gen- 
eral merchandise store. 
I never heard of a store 
called a canteen until | 
joined the army. The 
unglish and French have 
the same name for it. 
They gave us some mag- 
azines today that were 
anywhere from _ one 
month to four months 
old, but good reading af- 
ter all.” 

C. W. H. Douglass, 
formerly with AMERICAN 
FoRESTRY, iS now a 





i ieee tragedy of war was brought closely home to the 

members of the American Forestry Association 
by the sinking of the American transport Tuscania 
early in February. Among the military passengers on 
board the torpedoed ship were Companies D, E and F 
of the Sixth Battalion, Twentieth Engineers (Forest), 
numbering about 800 officers and men and a headquar- 
ters detachment of the regiment under command of 
Major Benjamin F. Wade. Major Wade is one of those 
known to have been saved. The Twentieth is a regiment 
of lumbermen and foresters and is known as the largest 
regiment in the world. It has been in process of organi- 
zation for several months at American University Camp 
in the District of Columbia. Detachments have been 
sent across from time to time, as fast as organized and 
equipped. It is for the benefit of the men of the Twen- 
tieth and those of the Tenth Engineers (Forest) that the 
Lumber and Forest Regiments’ Relief Fund has been es- 
tablished at the headquarters of the American Forestry 
Association. 











which of smoke 


curl 


like machines that run 
aroundat about 130 miles 
per hour. Great sport we 
all agree. We work into 
those through easier fly- 
ing types, meanwhile 
learning to loop, roll, 
spin, Immelmann, stall, 
etc. It’s the most inter- 
esting sport that ever was 
invented, I believe. When 
one is up a few thou- 
sand feet the sense of 
dizziness ex per ienced 
when looking down from 
a high building is absent 
—everything is peaceful 
and quiet. Rows of tidy 
houses with red _ tile 
roofs and a batch of 

pots, from 
and disappear, 


chimney 
about 


member of the Aviation Corps of the American Forces. 
From England he writes: “Many things have happened 
to me since leaving Mineola, the main one being that 
I’m here in England instead of Italy as I expected. It 
seems that the English Government agreed to train a 


wisps 
make the towns and fields look like squares on a checker 
board. It’s really very pretty. In bumpy weather you 
don’t have much attention to waste on the landscape 


though.” 





BOUT 200 board feet of wood is used in the actual 
construction of the average airplane. To obtain 
this material it is ordinarily necessary to work over 
about 1,500 feet of select lumber, which often represents 
all that can be used for airplanes of 15,000 board feet. 





_* instance of speeding up on war contracts is shown 

recently by the shipment of five 30-foot Oregon tim- 
bers from Eugene, Oregon, to Redding, California, by 
express. The timbers were so long that the loading and 
unloading had to done through the end door of the car. 


| 





THE INDEX FOR VOLUME 23 OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE IS NOW READY 
AND WILL BE SENT TO ANY OF OUR MEMBERS ON REQUEST. 








TOUTING THE TOURIST 


BY MARK DANIELS 
FORMER SUPERINTENDENT AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER OF UNITED STATES NATIONAL PARKS 


OT so long ago that the incident cannot be remem- 
Mr. Brandt, the manager of El Tovar, 
easterner was lured for the first time 
in Brooklyn to the Grand Canyon, way 


bered by 
an effete 
from his fireside 
west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
thoroughly on the subject of accoutrement and attire he 


Having read up 


selected an outfit well calculated to render him quite in- 
conspicuous in a western setting and succeeded in man- 
fully repressing a growing desire to don the picturesque 
habiliments until within an hour’s ride from the canyon. 
There he arose and, in the stillness of the early morning 
completed his toilet in the otherwise unoccupied dressing 
room. As the train came to a stop he stepped from the 
platform arrayed in full panoply of the western cowboy 
as set forth in the illustrated catalogue. Around his neck 
was the omnipresent bandana. On his head was a, sweep- 
ing sombrero with lines that would have thrilled Gains- 
borough, and in the tops of black leather boots that 


reached nearly to the knees, he had carefully tucked his 


spotless khaki trousers. The blue flannel shirt scratched 
his neck and a pistol pressed painfully against his appen- 
dix, but in spite of these he stalked proudly to the hotel. 

The scene that confronted him as he stepped into the 
lobby occasioned an acute attack of eczema that could not 
be entirely attributed to the flannel shirt, for lounging 
languidly in some of the chairs were women immaculate- 
ly dressed as if ready for a morning stroll in Central 
Park. 
spotless white shoes. A few were dressed in the ordinary 
street attire of the New York business man. 

The pseudo cowboy registered with a trembling hand 
as he recalled that all his clothes, with the exception of 
what was on his back, were in trunks on the way to Los 
Angeles. His efforts to shrink to a size that would per- 
mit hiding behind the cuspidor brought beads of per- 
spiration that fell upon the bandana, disclosing the fact 
that its colors were in full sympathy with his inclination 


Here and there were men in tennis flannels with 


to run. Flaving been assigned his room by a clerk whose 








THE 


The broken and multicolored canyons of Apache Land are not to be duplicated anywhere else in the world. 


PAINTED CLIFFS, APACHE 


es 


TRAIL 


In the spring the colors of the 


stone cliffs are put to shame by the orchid-like blossoms of cacti which bloom in great profusion. 


7 
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lower lip was firmly clenched between his teeth, he drifted 
silently but swiftly to his room and was seen no more. 

It is recorded that during the entire day a lone figure 
could be seen sitting by a window that commanded a view 
of a bit of ‘the canyon from the second floor. Little more 
than the head was visible, but now and then enough of the 
torso would appear to suggest the thought that the figure 
was attired in pajamas despite the fact that the heat was 
not intense. As the train pulled out that evening a man 


wrapped in a 


FORESTRY 


because they brought no walking shoes; anu by tne same 
token some may be found in tennis flannels huddled over 
stoves at altitudes where the cold weather comes on early. 
If the truth were known, in all likelihood it would be found 
that those tourists who have taken the scenery folder too 
seriously are now knocking everything west of the Alle- 
ghenies, from the broad Pacific to desert sunsets, with an 
effectiveness that offsets the value of many thousands of 
folders. Therefore, it would seem to be the part of wis- 

dom to put a 





long overcoat, 
with the collar 
turned high 
swung aboard, 
exhibiting a pair 
of new black 
leather boots as 
he did so. Pas- 
sengers wonder- 
ed at the heavy 
coat in Arizona. 
“Probably from 
Guatemala,” re- 
marked one, and 
the incident was 
forgotten in the 
mad scramble to 
begin the re- 
counting of nar- 
row escapes on 
the Bright An- 
gel Trail. 
Nearly every 
locality in the 
scenic areas of 
the west that is 
much frequented 
by tourists has 
similar stories 
to tell of some 
hapless traveler 
who was. the 
victim of that 
curious admix- 
ture of well 
meaning exag- 
geration and 
misstatement so 
commonly — en- 
countered in the 
perusal of the railroad and tourist bureau descriptive fold- 
ers. Frequently tourists will arrive in a national park 
with half dozen trunks containing evening gowns, high- 
heeled shoes and what not, firm in the belief that the hotel 
folder showing beautifully vignetted half-tones of a throng 
of lovely women in decollete and men in evening dress 
presents a picture of the regular nightly scenes in their 
spacious drawing rooms. It is not at all uncommon to find 
guests in Yosemite spending nearly all their time on the 
veranda or in the hotel like the tourist at Grand Canyon, 





A GLIMPSE OF THE SURPASSING BEAUTY OF CRATER LAKE 


Pale jade greens and deep purples? Yes, we have them. 
summer counter. Forward, Crater Lake. 


curb and snaffle 
un the prancing 
literary Pegasus 
who writes the 
bulletin, or at 
least confine his 
flights to the 
realms of scen- 
ery. If he wishes 
to show his 
prowess he may 
tackle the ruins 
of the southwest 
or the Grand 
Canyon and 
hang festoons of 
superlatives on 
every cliff with- 
out overdoing 
it. The Grand 
Canyon, of 
course, offers 
the best oppor- 
tunity for reck- 
less writing, and 
sooner or later 
everyone who 
has a leaning to- 
ward descriptive 
writing tackles 
it. 

If descriptive 
literature, as it 
is called, seems 
to possess a cer- 
tain carefree 
disregard for 
the written su- 
perlative in de- 
scribing the 
Grand Canyon, it is as conservative as the estimate of a 
pawnbroker when compared with the utterances of the 
tourist who beholds the “Titan of Chasms” for the first 
time. Stupendous, marvelous, tremendous, just lovely, ex- 
quisite and even cute are applied to it daily from the rim 
until the river has sunk to a depth of nearly a mile in its 
efforts to get out of earshot. 

A gentleman whose long years of residence in Boston 
justified him, in his own mind, in attempting to describe 
succinctly the wonders of the sight, one day was exercis- 


This way, please You will find them on the 


Bas. 





Bu 


ing his vocabulary without leash up and down the terrace 
of the rim. Near him, with elbows on the wall was a gen- 
tleman evidently from the west, for he was silently chew- 
ing tobacco and punctuating his line of thought by occas- 
ionally spitting with care at some imaginary object appar- 
ently suspended in midair before him. 
that a gentleman never spits; he expectorates. This may 
be true in some localities, but “way out west” a gentleman 


never expector- 
ates; he spits, 
frequently with 
astonishing ac 
curacy. (Some 
has said 


a western- 


one 
that 
ers idea of 
heaven is a long 
row of cuspi- 
dors and a pock- 
et full of chew- 


ing tobacco). In 


his excitement 
the Bostonian 
did not notice 


that his neigh- 
bor was chew- 
ing tobacco, so 
he addressed 
him. “See the 
sun glint on that 


peak. It might 
have been the 
throne of Zeus 


from whence he 
hurled the thun- 
that 
with 


der bolts 
marked 
riven stones the 
power of his 
might. Sir, have 
you ever beheld 
such a stagger- 
ing spectacle?” 
The 
paused in his 
steady chewing, 
turned just 
enough to look 
into the speak- 
er’s eyes and 
said nothing. 
“Are not 
overwhelmed by 
the vastness of 
this yawning 
chasm? Are you 
not moved at 
all?” asked the 
easterner. The 
Westerner eyed 


westerner 


you 
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fully at some invisible target. 
said at length. 
I could spit a mile.” 
It has been said 


* wa 
Poa 


tr 





THE STUPENDOUS PROPORTIONS OF “GENERAL SHERMAN” ALLOW OF NO EXAGGERATION 


It may have been the story of the Sequoia Gigantea which first gave Californians the reputation of 


sessin 
eral S 


fi 


a strong inclination to exaggeration, but perhaps this picture of the greatest tree on earth— 
erman”—may go far to remove the stigma of such reputation. 
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him keenly for a moment, turned his head slowly back and, 
resuming his contemplation of the opposite rim, spat care- 
“It sure do stranger,” he 
“This is the first place I’ve been to where 


Fortunately for the advertisement writer, it is difficult 
to overstate things in describing scenery in the southwest. 
The great canyons in the vicinity of Roosevelt Dam, ruins 


of the _ cliff- 
dwellers and the 
astonishing col- 


ors by day and 
night defy ex- 
aggeration by 


either written or 
oral expression. 
The marvel is 
that any one 
should essay the 
task in serious- 
ness. As Senator 
Phelan said of 
California, “It is 
impossible to tell 
the truth about 
it without lying 
about it.” How- 
ever, such is not 
the case in de- 
scribing service 
and accommoda- 
tions that are to 
be had. It is 
difficult to “See 
America First” 
if the glare of 
white granite in 
Yosemite or 
snow in Glacier 
Park has blind- 
ed your eyes be- 
cause you were 
not told to bring 
colored glasses, 
to say nothing 
of the tears that 
will fill the eyes 
of him who is 
not accustomed 
to the erratic os- 
cillations of a 
Mexican saddle. 
But the real 
complaint 
against those 
who are _ inter- 
ested in develop- 
ing travel at 
home is not 
based so much 
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upon exaggerations as upon misleading statements as to 
how and with what degree of comfort the trips may be 
made, with what equipment and preparation the tourist 
should fortify himself. 

There is a hotel located on a shoulder of a canyon side 
near one of the National Parks in the west. The canyon 
is very deep and its walls surround the hotel on every 
side. A railroad 
bulletin describ- 
ing the hotel 
says that it is 
“situated on a 
high, wooded 
plateau, giving 
a beautiful view 
in every direc- 
tion.” Of course, 
it is possible to 
see in every di- 
rection but not 
so far that any 
little defects in 
the landscape 
will escape the 
naked eye. As 
a result of such 
statements many 
made _ reserva- 
tions at this par- 
ticular hotel and 
were so disap- 
pointed that thes 
never went into 
the Park, where 
is to be found 
some of the 
most magnificent 
scenery in the 
United States. 
Even the feder- 
al government 
has acquired the 
habit, for in one 
Nationai Park 
bulletin we read 
that “An excel- 
lent road will 
carry the visitor 
—to several 
comfortable 
hotels and 
camps.” As a matter of fact, when this bulletin was writ- 
ten there was but one hotel in the Park that could lay 
claim to any degree of comfort, while the proximity of 
garbage heaps precluded the possibility of comfort on the 
part of anyone who was not enjoying a cold in the head 
or was otherwise immune to the olfactory assaults of the 
camp neighborhood. Thanks to the energy of a new parks 
administration, this condition has been remedied but at 





the time of publication the bulletin was strangely mislead- 
ing, not only as to the conditions but as to the extent of 
accommodations. 

That these various statements of a more or less mislead- 
ing nature are not wilfully made with the intention to de- 
ceive there can be no doubt. They are the product of a 
deep affection for the wonderful scenery and a lack of 
knowledge of 
just what the 
tourist should 
and wants to 
know. No sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing of the 
scenery seeker’s 
mental process 
would ever sug- 
gest describing a 
trip across the 
great desert,even 
in double sealed 
Pullman cars, as 
being “free from 
dust,” as one 
folder puts it. 
There is no way 
of crossing the 
desert without a 
little brush with 
the dust, and it 
is not fairtogive 
the tourist the 





impression — that 
he May expect to 
do so and 
emerge witn im- 
maculate linen 
or that his wife 
can wear her 
velvet gown 
with impunity. 
Not that the trip 
should be dis- 
paraged, for 
the desert is 
one of the most 
fascinating 
sights in the 
transcontinental 


ANOTHER WONDER SPOT ALONG THE APACHE TRAIL 
The box canyon of Fish Creek near the Roosevelt dam—perhaps one of the most striking pictures in color journey, but the 
and scale that can be found in the United States. : ‘ 


tourist wants to 
know what he is up against. If he does, in nine cases out 
of ten he will take any little inconvenience with that rare 
good humor which is one saving grace of the American 
people, but if he thinks he has been hoodwinked through 
misrepresentation he is apt ty develop a nasty temper and 
with it a vocabulary that would turn a sea captain green 
with envy. 

There is a form of exaggeration practiced by railroads 
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A TOURIST IN A REDWOOD FOREST 


This is not one of the half-tame bears such as travelers see in the Yellowstone, but a really, truly wild bear who considers the visitor in his 
haunts as an invader and is likely to impress this fact upon him if the opportunity occurs. He posed just long enough to have this photograph 
taken and then departed. 
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which is particularly vicious in that it affects nearly all of 
us. It shakes our faith in the “printed word” and emas- 
culates the years of labor which the village school teacher 
put in endeavoring to teach us what the United States 
looks like on the map. To illustrate. Suppose you were 
a resident of New York and that you traveled occasionally 
—of course such a supposition is an apparent paradox for, 
as everyone knows, the peregrinations of the New Yorker 
are confined 
within the boun- 
daries of Man- 
hattan Island— 
but just suppose 
that you did live 
in New Yorkand 
nowand then you 
went to Herki- 
mer or Hobok- 
en to get in 
touch with na- 
ture and wild 
things again. In 
the course of 
time your stand- 
ard of measure- 
ment would be 
the distance 
from New York 
to Hoboken or 
Herkimer as the 
case might be. 
If some friend 
told you he was 
going to Boston 
you would un- 
consciously make 
a mental note 
that that was 
about as far as 
Herkimer. You 
might, and prob- 
ably would, add 
that it was some 
journey. 

Now. to test 
your powers of 
imagination by 
approximating a 
reductio ad ab- 
surdum, picture 
yourself as tired 
of the usual pilgrimage and fired with a determination to 
go far into the unknown west, to Chicago, to Denver, even 
to Salt Lake City. No longer able to control your burn- 
ing desire to see our great country you step into a rail- 
road ticket office and emerge with enough maps and 
literature to while away a month of long winter eve- 
nings in happy perusal of the glowing descriptions 
and brushing up on geography as displayed in the rail- 








A WELL-KNOWN WONDER OF THE APACHE TRAIL New 


If you seek other natural phenomena, the Natural Bridge near Roosevelt should satisfy your every want. 
To add to the wonder of this work, man has planted three acres of alfalfa on the roof of the bridge. 
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road folder. Right there you are in for the whole winter. 

Soon after dinner you settle down with a good cigar 
and pick up one of the folders. It happens to be one of 
a railroad that has a general northerly and southerly di- 
rection. You note with satisfaction that the heavy black line 
passes but a few miles from Herkimer. Fine,now you know 
where you are and you look to see what relation the dis- 
tance from New York to Herkimer bears to the distance 
from New York 
to Chicago. Why, 
there is Chicago 
about an inch 
or so to the left 
of Herkimer. It 
can’t be very 
far, not over 
half as far from 
Herkimer as 
Herkimer is 
from New York. 
Strange, you al- 
ways _ thought 
Chicago was 
about a_ thous- 
and miles off. 
At least you’ve 
always known 
that it was off. 
Well, get the 
folder of a road 
that runs to Chi- 
cago. This line 
runs mostly in 
an easterly and 
westerly  direc- 
tion. Hellc, here 
is Chicago way 
over on the left 
hand margin of 
a double page 
with New York 
on the right and 
Herkimer close 
enough to New 
York to be a 
suburb. Hobok- 
en is out of the 
running. The 
England 
States have been 
flattened from a 
long narrow stretch of territory to a short wide one. If 
this map is correct you might take in New Orleans on 
the way to Chicago. So you look up the folder that 
gives you a line from Chicago south. All is changed 
again. The United States is now a long country from 
north to south whose spine is the railroad in question, 
along and close to the sides of which are New York, 
San Francisco, Boston and Seattle, all within easy strik- 





ing distance from the main line. One map shows San 
Francisco about as far from Chicago as Herkimer is 
from New York. Another shows it many times farther. 
And so it goes until in your bewilderment you call your 
youngest son to ascertain whether the United States is 
square, round or oblong and whether the Mississippi 
river flows through Kansas City before it reaches Cin- 
cinnati on its way to Galveston. 

As an example of the extremes of distortion to which 
some railroads will go, there is one folder in the late 
1916 issue recently in the racks, which shows Chicago as 
being seven times as far from San Francisco as Los 
Angeles is. Another shows New Orleans east of a north 
and south line through Chicago with the distance from 
New Orleans to Chicago equal to about three-quarters 
of the distance from New York to Chicago. If the 
folder you are studying is of a line that runs east and 
west you will find that the United States is practically 
served in entirety by this line and that all north and 
south lines are merely stub feeders. If the line runs 
north and south the reverse is true. 

Why do railroads do this? They will tell you that 
these folders maps are purely diagrammatic and calculat- 
ed to show only in a general way the country traversed. 
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They will not acknowledge that the scheme is devised 
to tout the tourist into the belief that if it takes the fast- 
est train five hours to carry you from New York to 
Herkimer the train that can get you to Chicago (which 
city, according to the map, may be ten times as far 
away), in twenty hours, is some train. By what authori- 
ty or right the railroads feel justified in tampering with 
our geography is not quite clear. That they do is dem- 
onstrated. Perhaps it is a:case of “You quit punching me 
in the freight rates or I’ll smash you in the geography.” 

Of course, this method of demonstrating the relative 
importance and superiority of any particular line is not 
directed at the tourist alone. The direct appeal is con- 
tained in that type of descriptive folder which brought 
with it the phrase “Railroad Literature.” In these the 
railroads let out the belt and wield the club of metaphor 
and allegory with Teutonic disregard of consequences. 
Titan chasms, serrated crests and beetling cliffs are hurl- 
ed at the reader until he is lost in a cloud of superlatives. 
Not that there is no scenery that would justify extrava- 
gant language for there is much in the west that not only 
justifies but frequently defies it. It is the indiscriminate 
use of the adjective that is to be deplored. No doubt 
the railroad folder is responsible, to a large degree, for 











MORMON FLAT, ON THE SALT RIVER 


This spot would seem to have been selected by the Indians especially for the purpose of scalping parties. 


There is an atmosphere about it that 


makes it just the place for a nice little Massacre, and ninety odd Mormons were done away with by the Indians on this site. 
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fostering the insidious habit of exaggeration, aided and 
abetted therein by an instinctive predilection of the Ameri- 
can people for over-statement. Perhaps it is the knowl- 
edge of this national weakness that has prompted the rail- 
roads to juggle with our geography, for they mould the 
country to suit the whim, fancy or conceit of a board of 
directors as if the land itself, as well as the government 
that runs it, were clay in the hands of the corporations. 

The average American of today reads while running 
and if, in his mad pursuit of the elusive cartwheel of 
commerce, he may have occasion to study the map of 
the United States in a railroad folder, he will, in all like- 
lihood, come to think of the country as being about the 
shape and proportions shown upon the railroad map. As 
a result there are important railroads in them. To prove 
this contention ask several friends how much farther it 
is from San Francisco to New York than from Chicago 
to New Orleans, or how far west of New York is the 
Panama Canal. 

There is no 
occasion to ex- 
aggerate the 
scenery of this 
country. In 
fact it is, in 
most cases, im- 


is 


possible to do 


so. Nothing 
but the valor 
of ignorance 
would fire a 
writer to the 
task of serious- 
ly describing 





the Grand Can- 
yon or Crater 
Lake, for ex- 
ample. Infinite 
in its variety, 
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tion to being, in nine cases out of ten, incompetent, ir- 
relevant and immaterial, the literature of those seeking 
to lure the tourist from beaten paths of travel frequently 
defeats its own end. A frank statement of conditions 
of travel, accommodations and what may be seen would 
result in a steadily increasing travel with few complaints. 

To the lovers of antiquity the great southwest of- 
fers the ruins of the Toltecs and Aztecs and the ancient 
villages of the cliff-dwellers, but the summer is no time 
to see them. In the autumn, winter and spring months a 
more wonderful land than Arizona would be difficult to 
find and the cliff dwellings, perched high up in the precipi- 
tous walls of a mighty chasm possess the added attrac- 
tion of a magnificent setting. You do not need to wear 
high boots nor carry a gun and knife. Just getacomfortable 
pair of stout old shoes, if you are going to do any walk- 
ing, and wear some old clothes. Above all, be prepared to 
forego welch rarebits, grand operas, taxi-cabs and other 
luxuries. After 
a few days you 
will cease 
miss them. 

If you pre- 
fer forests, 


to 


lgkes -and 
sparkling  gla- 
ciers, the 


north west is 
your field, but 
not in the win- 
ter. It is not 
necessary to 
bring a north 
pole outfit with 
bundles of furs 
and alpine 
stocks. Just a 
suit of heavy 
underwear 





each type is su- added to the 

preme in its old suit and 

class, yet, until YELLOWSTONE EXCELSIOR GEYSER shoes and your 
Nothing is as good as the best and we have the best. In Yellowstone we explode a crater every day for j 

the doors of the benefit of the tourist and here is one of our finest in action. outfit will be 


European trav- 
el were closed with a bang, as it were, our scenic 
areas received but a modicum of attention from the 
traveling public. Since this avenue of escape has 
been closed to the tourist evidences of his import- 
ance as an economic factor spring up on every side, 
most particularly in the west. Hotel corridors where 
once the resounding footsteps of a lone guest awakened 
the sleeping bellboy to a mild surprise now are humming 
with a throng of tourists. Even in interior towns of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington the likelihood of secur- 
ing a bed in a hotel these days cannot be assured. In 
Arizona the Jittle lodge at Roosevelt one night recently 
accommodated fourteen guests with cots in the halls. 
They laughed about being warned in advance. 

Why, therefore, attempt to tout the tourist? In addi- 





about right. 

No matter what you want in scenery, we have it. You 
do not need to accept a substitute with the statement that 
“it is just as good.” Nothing is just as good as the best 
and we have the best. Deep blues and pale jade greens 
are your favorite summer colors. Step this way, please, 
second isle to the Northwest. Forward, Crater Lake. 
Romance, Madam? Yes, we carry it, all wool and a yard 
wide. You will find it in the department of antiquity, 
southwest wing. 

We can offer everything in season: lurid desert sun- 
sets in winter ; ruins of a forgotten race flooded with the 
light of an autumn moon; sparkling, thundering water- 
falls that waft their sprays to acres of spring blooms and 
towering glaciers that glitter in the summer sun. But 
like all fruits of Nature they must be taken in season. 





UT OF the present coal situation has come no one 

thing more important than the lesson for next 

winter. Forced suspension of trade and industry 
on heatless Mondays and wide-spread suffering and hard- 
ships throughout the severe winter have emphasized the 
need of fuel pre- 


WOOD FUEL AS A NATIONAL NEED 





acute next winter than it is at present,” says the Fuel 
Administrator in his letter. “This accordingly makes it 
absolutely necessary that the production of wood for fuel 
purposes, to meet next winter’s shortage, be started im- 
mediately, upon the largest possible scale and with the 

utmost energy. It 





paredness for the 
cold season of 
1918-1919. _Fore- 
handedness has be- 
come imperative. 
Reduction of the 
strain on coal pro- 
duction and coal 
transportation are 
foreseen as a na- 
tional o b1 1 gation. 
For provision for 
the future, as well 
as for relief for the 
present, the use of 
wood for fuel has 
become what 
George Ade might 





possibly call a 
burning issue. 
Concrete expres- 
sion of this vital 
point is given in a statement issued to the county fuel 
administrators of New York State by Albert H. Wiggin, 
state fuel administrator. In this statement Mr. Wiggin 
forecasts that coal will be refused next winter to all per- 
sons who have access to supplies of wood. He expresses 
the belief that individuals, and even communities, who 
have access to wood supplies, and do not take steps to 
cut the wood and make it available, will find themselves 
in the pinch of 








THE WOODLOT A SOURCE OF FUEL 


Such growth as this will help solve the nation’s fuel problem. By judicious cutting the wood- 
lot is improved, future usefulness is not impaired, and the country is given needed help to win 
the war to make the world safe for Democracy. 





is probable that the 
Fuel Administra- 
tion will be obliged 
to restrict the avail- 
able coal supply to 
necessary war in- 
dustries and to per- 
sons so located that 
they are unable to 





secure wood. In 
fact, it has already 
been necessary to 
take such drastic 
action in some lo- 
calities. 

“Tt is the duty 
of the local fuel 
administrator, inas- 
much as this dan- 
ger is now fore- 
seen, to have the 
need _ thoroughly 
understood in all rural sections and small communities 
having access to wood supplies, in order that they may 
at once institute effective measures to insure their sup- 
ply of wood fuel for next winter, and thus protect 
themselves.” 

Persons who plan to relieve the coal shortage by burn- 
ing wood can figure, roughly speaking, that two pounds 
of seasoned wood have a fuel value equal to one pound 
of coal, accord- 





the fuel short- 
age more ser- 
iously when 
cold weather 
again comes 
around than 
they have been 
this year. His 
letter is intend- 
ed as a fore- 
warning of 
these condi- 
tions. 





“Every indi- 
cation points to 
the fact that 
the coal strin- 
gency will be 








ing to experts 
of the Forest 
Service. While 
different kinds 
of wood have 
different fuel 
values, the for- 
esters say that 
in general ‘the 
greater the dry 
weight of a 
non - resinous 
wood, the more 
heat it will give 
out when burn- 


ed. 





This is a busy sawmill engaged in the useful occupation of converting woodlot timber into fuel. Portable 


For such 
species as hick- 


THE PARTNER OF THE WOODLOT 


even more _ %awing machines can serve an entire community in a short time and at very slight cost. In this partner- ory, oak, beech, 


ship lies the solution of a grave national problem. 
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birch, hard maple, ash, locust, longleaf pine or cherry, 
which have comparatively high fuel values, one cord, 
weighing about 4,000 pounds, is required to equal one 
ton of coal. 

It takes a cord and a half of shortleaf pine, hemlock, 
red gum, Douglas fir, sycamore, or soft maple, which 
weigh about 3,000 pounds a cord, to equal a ton of coal, 
while for cedar, redwood, poplar, catalpa, Norway pine, 
cypress, basswood, spruce and white pine, two cords, 
weighing about 2,000 pounds each, are required. 

Weight for weight, however, there is very little differ- 
ence between various species. Resin affords about twice 
as much heat as wood, so that resinous woods have a 
greater heat value per pound than non-resinous woods, 
and this increased value varies, of course, with the resin 
content. 

The available heat value of a cord of wood depends 
also on the amount of moisture present. When the wood 
is green part of the heat which it is capable of yielding is 
taken up in evaporating the water. The greater amount 
of water in the wood the more heat is lost. 

Furthermore, cords vary as to the amount of solid 
wood they contain, even when they are of the standard 
dimension and occupy 128 cubic feet of space. A certain 
proportion of this space is made up of air spaces between 
the sticks, and this air space may be considerable in a 
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cord of twisted, crooked and knotty sticks. Out of the 
128 cubic feet, a fair average of solid wood is about 80 
cubic feet. 

This, however, applies to the standard cord, in which 
the sticks are cut to four-foot lengths and piled four feet 
high and eight feet long. Instead of buying the four-foot 
lengths, however, most people nowadays have the sticks 
cut into two-foot lengths by a gasoline saw. This re- 
sults in a saving of both time and labor. The purchaser 
should, however, take care to see that he gets full meas- 
urement when wood is bought in this way. In parts of 
New England a stack of 16-inch wood four feet high and 
eight feet long is commonly sold as a “run,” but contains 
only one-third of a cord. , 

Where wood is to be burned in a stove or furnace in- 
tended for coal, it will be found desirable, the foresters 
say, to cover the grate partly with sheet iron or fire 
brick, in order to reduce the draught. If this is not done 
the wood is wasted by being consumed too fast, and 
makes a very hot fire which, in a furnace, may damage 
the fire box. 

It is pointed out, however, that heat value is not the 
only test of usefulness in fuel wood, and since 95 per 
cent of all wood used for fuel is consumed for domestic 
purposes, largely in farm houses, such factors as rapidity 
of burning and ease of lighting are important. Each 
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Photograph by Western Newspaper Union. 
THEY HAVE JOINED THE MOVEMENT TO “CUT-A-CORD” OF WOOD 
This picture shows a revival of the old-fashioned chopping bee. 


on the Lincoln estate of James 
Cut-a-Cord Club, the members o' 


which are here shown at work. 





. Storrow, fuel administrator for Massachusetts. 


Men and women of prominence engaged in the work of converting trees into fuel 


Mr. Storrow turned over 22 acres of woodlot for the use of the 





section of the country has its favored woods, and these 
are said to be, in general, the right ones to use. Hickory, 
of the non-resinous woods, has the highest fuel value per 
unit volume of wood, and has other advantages. It burns 
evenly, and, as housewives say, holds the heat. The oaks 
come next, followed by beech, birch and maple. The 
white pines have a relatively low heat value per unit vol- 
ume, but have other advantages. They ignite readily 
and give out a quick, hot flame, but one that soon dies 
down. This makes them favorites with rural house- 
keepers as a summer wood, because they are particularly 
adapted for hot days in the kitchen. The same is true 
of gray birch, or “white birch,” as it is often called, in 
the regions in which it abounds. With the resinous pines 
a drawback is their oily black smoi.e. 

The war has done for the fuel question what it has 
national problems. It 


f 


done for other has 


focused the attention of the 


many 





ee 


people upon it as a real | 


problem requiring real at- 
tention. The and 
transportation 
which have resulted in the 





labor 


a 


difficulties 


| CUT A-CORD 


coal shortage at local con- 





suming points have made 
many people think about 
the origin of fuel for the 
first time. 
inability of the railroads to 
cope with the situation, lo- 
become 


3ecause of the 


cal wood must 
more and more the “war 
fuel” as the war progresses. 

It is estimated that the 
annual consumption of fire- 
wood in this country is 
about 100,000,000 cords, or 
about one cord per capita. 
Allowing one and one-half 
cords of of any 
species in general, as the 


wood, 


equivalent of one ton of 
either bituminous or an- 
thracite coal this means the 
replacement of 66,666,000 
tons of coal. As compared 
to an annual consumption 
of 500,000,000 tons of coal 
this is a rather insignificant 
figure, but it must be re- 
membered that the larger 
part of the coal is used for 
steam for 
which 


production, 
unsuited. 





wood is 
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other words, if the wood were replaced by coal the 
amount of coal used for domestic purposes would be in- 
creased about one-half. 

There is no likelihood that wood will take the place 
of coal to any considerable extent in the large cities, 
but it is important to know that there is enough wood 
going to waste in the farm woodlots of the eastern 
United States to meet the entire domestic fuel needs for 
the duration of a most protracted war. The problem is 
how to organize the production and transportation of 
this wood on a large scale. It is probably conservative 
to say that 500,000,000 cords of wood could be cut from 
the farm woodlands of the eastern United States with- 
out in any way retarding their growth; in fact to their 
permanent improvement. 

If the exigencies of war force us to burn more wood 
temporarily they may result in a permanent substi- 
, tution of wood for much 
by 4 coal hitherto burned in 
if wooded regions far from 
It is declared 
that the forest areas of the 
United States will undoubt- 
edly be more than able to 
take the place of our an- 
thracite coal mines; and of 
bituminous coal we have 
enough for a long time to 
come. It has been esti- 
mated that the total forest 
area of the United States 
will shrink eventually to 
about 450,000,000 acres, or 
a fourth of the total land 
area. Under good forest 
management an average 
annual yield of one cord 
per acre may be expected 
from this vast forest do- 
main. The war emergency 
offers an opportunity to 
clear the woods of a lot of 
this material, and if prop- 
erly taken advantage of 
may be a most important 
turning point in the whole 
conservation movement in 
the United States. 

Already it is apparent 
that problems of financing 
and distribution must be 
met by each community. 
The owners of farm wood 
lots and large lumber op- 
erators must be assuréd 





the mines. 











The wood is used largely 


that their cord wood will 


for domestic purposes and 
as such is in competition 
only with the 110,000,000 
tons used domestically. In 





Photograph by Western Newspaper Union. 

A SIGN OF THE TIMES 
Prof. W. D. Clark, of the faculty of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst, is an enthusiastic member of the Cut-a-Cord Club and 
has his inspiration ever before him in the form of a sign posted by the 
Massachusetts Fuel Administration. His posture proves him to be in 
deadly earnest. 


be taken at prices which 
will repay them for the 
work. In some localities 
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such a financial guarantee can be arranged by the Board 
of Trade or Chamber of Commerce. In others, com- 
munity wood yards, backed by financial guarantees, will 
furnish the solution. Wherever possible, however, in 
the opinion of the New York State Advisory Committee 
distribution should be taken care of by local coal and 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR OWN WOODLOT? 
This shows a woodlot of young mixed hardwoods. It is in excellent con- 


dition and suggests what may and should be done with others. By care- 
ful cutting your woodlot can be improved and much needed fuel harvested. 


wood dealers, who are already equipped for this work. 
In many cases they will also be able to make their own 
financial arrangements. 

Canada is substituting wood for coal and planning to 
meet a far more serious coal shortage next winter, ac- 
cording to information contained in a letter just re- 
ceived by Professor A. B. Recknagle, Forester and Sec- 
retary of the Empire State Forest Products Associa- 
tion, from Clyde Leavitt, Chief Forester of the Conser- 
vation Commission of Canada. Mr. Leavitt advocates 
that city and municipal governments appropriate money 
to build up a reserve supply of wood to be drawn upon 
when necessary. 

“The whole situation has become very critical in many 
parts of eastern Canada, particularly Ontario,” writes 
Mr. Leavitt. “To my mind all this means that there 
must be some definite organization for utilizing the large 
supplies of hardwood available for fuel, but which will 
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be utilized to only a comparatively slight extent so long 
as the matter is left in the hands of the regular dealers. 
They will not lay in large supplies in advance, for fear 
that the coal shortage may not exist next winter or that 
the war may end, in either of which events they believe 
that they would face a material loss due to the reduc- 
tion in the demand for wood with consequent decrease 
in the price. My idea is that the city and municipal 
governments ought to go into the matter definitely and 
invest a moderate amount of money in building up a 
reserve of wood, which can be drawn upon whenever 
the coal shortage makes it necessary.” 

The War Department is considering cutting a consid- 
erable amount of wood on the Pisgah National Forest 
in North Carolina to supplement the coal supply at the 
Spartanburg and Greenville training camps. Part of 
this fuel would be received from those parts of the forest 
where logging operations have been carried on and 
would result, it is said, in a more sightly appearance of 
the cut-over land. It is planned to establish camps of 
soldiers in the woods to do the cutting. At present there 
is no shortage of fuel at the camps; and it is likely that 
a large part of what is accumulated this year will be al- 
lowed to season until next winter. 























TRY THIS ON YOUR WOODCHOPPER 


If you had this fuel pile in em, own woodlot you could defy the coal 
producers and the railroads. The idea is worth trying. If you can try it 
and do not the Fuel Administrator may get you next winter. 
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THE CUT-A-CORD CLUB IN FULL ACTION 
These earnest workers are as busy as the men in the trenches—and as necessary to national welfare. They are producing fuel on_a large scale 
and if enough of us follow their example next winter's cold weather will be robbed of much of the terror experienced this winter. The Cut-a-Cord 


Club was a Massachusetts enterprise originally and its example has been widely follo wed. 


The use of dynamite in converting standing stumps 
into fuel is receiving attention. An experiment recently 
worked out by Professor Mandenburg, Forestry Special- 
ist of the Michigan Agricultural College in conjunction 
with the Agricultural Agent of the G. R. & I. Railway 
Company will prove of interest. It was demonstrated 
that there was a large demand for stump wood in the 
larger cities of Michigan, especially Grand Rapids and 
Detroit, and that $2.15 per cord was offered for it by the 
dealers; that about three dollars’ worth of dynamite 
would blast out and break up stumps containing an aver- 
age of eight cords of wood. 

There 
idea. The clearing of stump land represents an economic 
gain because after the wood is burned, there still remains 
the virgin farm land to be used in increasing the nation’s 
food products. Some of the stump wood would have 
to be hauled by rail but most of such haulage would be 
purely local and probably mostly by team. 

The New York authorities have estimated that the 
cutting of one cord of wood from each acre of farm 
wood lots in New York State would in itself save 1,125,- 
000 tons of coal. If coal could be saved proportionately 
in other states, it can readily be seen that the coal con- 
servation would foot up an immense aggregate and that 
railroad equipment that could be used for other purposes 
would be released to the extent of thousands of cars and 
many locomotives. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Golf Clubs, the plan to substitute the axe 
for the golf club during the winter months was unani- 
mously adopted with a strong endorsement by their Presi- 


are a good many advantages connected with this 





dent, Henry H. Wilder. 
acquired woodland adjacent to its course, and the mem- 
bers have cut and stacked 125 cords. 
are making arrangements with owners of accessible 
wood lots, and are cutting in parties in the same manner 


The Concord Country Club has 


Other golf clubs 


in which they play golf. Many factories in Massachu- 
setts are sending their employes out to chop wood on 
workless Mondays. 

The College of Forestry at Syracuse University has 
just called the attention of the county fuel administrator 
and the president of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 
to an opportunity for securing several thousand cords 
of wood for local use. A hardwood operator within 25 
miles of Syracuse has 3,000 cords of beech, birch and 
maple slabs which can be loaded at a price not to ex- 
ceed $7.00 per cord, provided some additional labor can 
be secured. In view of the recent order closing the 
local industries, it is believed that surplus labor may be 
provided for this operation, in order to secure a con- 
tinuous stream of hardwood for use in Syracuse as an 
accessory fuel. 

One method of utilizing the vast amount of cordwood 
material which is found near many towns and cities is 
suggested in the organization of “logging bees” such as 
were common a generation ago in some parts of the 
country. The men of a neighborhood get together with 
axes and saws and in a short time clear up the dead and 
down timber on a considerable tract of woodland. In 
the old days such material was usually piled and burned 
to get rid of it. It is a fairly simple task now to collect 
the wood at a central point and saw it up for fuel. 

A woodcutting bee was recently held in Old Lyme, 
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Connecticut, managed by the selectmen of the town. The 
town bought the wood at $1 a cord and paid the 60 men 
who turned out at the rate of $2.50 for cutting. About 
35 cords were cut and this was to be held as a wood re- 
serve by the town to help out the poor. A good communi- 
ty spirit was developed and considerable competition 
stimulated with suitable prizes. The bee was so suc- 
cessful that there will probably be another one soon in 
Old Lyme. It has encouraged an effort to be made by 
the county agents to arrange for a similar bee in other 
places in the State. 

Nearly all the cities and towns in North Carolina now 
have organized municipal woodyards. In North Carolina 
the Southern Railway has promised to turn over the 
discarded ties to the Fuel Administration, and it is re- 
ported that other railways within the State have agreed 
to cease burning such ties as waste material and save 
them for fuel. It has been estimated that fifty million 
wooden ties are discarded every year by the railroads of 
the United States—equivalent to 1,700,000 cords of fire- 
wood. 

A member of the Empire State Forest Products As- 
sociation, conducting a large lumber operation on the 
southern side of the Adirondacks, has offered to turn 
his entire crew to the work of cutting cord wood during 
slack periods. He now has piled on skids near the rail- 
road a large quantity of hard wood logs for which the 
market at present is not normal, and he is willing to con- 
vert them into cord wood. It is estimated that this offer 
will make available 7,500 cords of wood for Utica and 
the other cities of Oneida and Herkimer counties. From 
all parts of the Adirondacks stumpage is offered in both 
large and small blocks, aggregating hundreds of thous- 
ands of cords. Reasonable prices are asked in nearly 
every case, while some are merely nominal. Many land- 
owners ofier wood for local use free of charge. In many 
places the lumber operators have already taken steps to 
meet local needs. 

From Boston comes word that Harvard students are 
now cutting cordwood. The Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation and the Massachusetts State Forest Service are 
responsible for the transition from dress suit to cordu- 
roys. A crew of fifty husky young athletes recently 
started to work chopping red and white oak of the wood- 
lots on the Cedar Hill Farm, near Waltham. The boys 
work from eight o’clock in the morning to half-past four 
in the afternoon. They are under the charge of an ex- 
perienced forester. The boys receive $2.50 a day, and 
the State is glad to get them. 

As a contribution to the fuel situation H. Clouston, of 
Buffalo, New York, has patented a device for burning 
sawdust. He writes that it may be attached to any 
stove or furnace and that when filled with dry sawdust 
it will feed automatically and maintain a fire for ten 
hours without attention. Mr. Clouston urges that if 
sawdust were dried and packed in paper sacks for sale 
through grocery stores good use could be made of a 
waste product of tremendous value. He argues that saw- 
dust is cheap, clean and effective as fuel. 
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In a recent bulletin the United States Department of 
Agriculture points out that “because of reluctance to 
make an increase of unnecessary work, many wealthy 
people hesitate to remove dead and unsightly trees from 
their grounds and premises. They feel that such im- 
provement work is a luxury which can well be deferred 
to a later time when there is no such great demand for 
urgent war work. Their motive is a patriotic one and is 
to be commended ; but in most localities it will be found 
that such trees can be used, and in fact are often sorely 
needed for fuel. With this view, the improvement work 
can be combined with the production of fuelwood and 
no labor will be diverted from useful work. It is urged, 
therefore, that such owners consider this phase of the 
question and plan accordingly. Obviously this source of 
fuel supply will not damage the woods or detract from 
the beauty of the landscape. It is simply utilizing waste 
wood and keeping the improvements of the estates up 
through the period of the war: Owners and managers 
of woodland estates are directed to this view of the situa- 
tion in connection with present improvement work.” 

It is not expected by the authorities that fuel cutting 
should be done at random. To prevent haphazard cut- 
ting and to insure best results the Fuel Administration, 
the United States Forest Service and other agencies, are 
co-operating to provide expert direction for the work. 
Those planning to cut wood are urged to secure specific 
information from reliable foresters. In each state hav- 
ing a State Forester application should be made to that 
official. In other states application should be made to 
the county agent, the State Agricultural College or to 
the Forest Service at Washington, D. C. Expert di- 
rection will be furnished free of charge. 

To guide the general farmer in securing this fuel wood, 
the forestry department at Iowa State College has issued 
the following general directions: 

1. Take out the fallen trees which have not decayed 
to such an extent as to render them unsuitable for fuel 
purposes. 

2. Remove all dead standing trees, such as have been 
killed through the action of surface fires, insects or 
diseases. 

3. Remove trees which have been broken by wind or 
in other ways, so as to leave them in poor condition for 
future growth. 

4. Remove the inferior species of timber where their 
growth is interfering with the growth of other more de- 
sirable trees. 

5. Remove a part of the most desirable species in 
the stand when the trees are spaced too closely together 
for best development. 

Care should be exercised at all times in cutting timber 
from steep slopes. It is usually desirable to keep a 
heavier stand of timber on steep hillsides than on more 
level areas, since often destructive soil erosion results 
from excessive cutting on a hillside. 





|S ip is another war use of forest products. A plan- 

ing mill company in Oregon has recently received an 
order for 1,000,000 tent pins from the United States Gov- 
ernment. The pins are to be 24 inches long and will be 
made of maple and ash. Four months will be required to 
complete delivery. 
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THE KINGFISHERS 





(Family Alcedinidae) 
BY A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


HETHER sitting patiently on a branch over- 
hanging the water or dashing up the stream 
with a wild rattling cry, the kingfisher always 

demands attention. His curious shape, due to his large 
crested head, long bill and short tail, his striking colora- 
tion, his interesting habits and the natural charm of his 
habitat, all combine to make him one of our most attrac- 
tive and best known birds. It is the same the world over. 
The members of the kingfisher family, of which there 
are nearly 200 species, are beloved by all peoples. It is 
little wonder that many legends have grown up about 
them. The Halcyon Days of Greek mythology, for ex- 
ample, were the fourteen days in winter when Aeolus, the 
god of the winds, kept the weather calm so that the float- 
ing nest of the kingfisher 
could ride safely over the 
sea. The birds ‘themselves 
were Ceyx and Alcyone, 
the latter the daughter of 
Aeolus, whom Zeus had 
changed into kingfishers. 
In the days of Shakespeare 
the dried body of a king- 
fisher was supposed to keep 
moths from woolen gar- 
ments or, if suspended 
from the ceiling, to point 
its bill in the direction of 
the wind. 

While the kingfishers are 
almost all brilliantly col- 
ored, they are not all alike 








ARMORED PRINCES 


the wood-kingfishers and the water-kingfishers. The 
former frequent woodlands, open country, or even gar- 
dens, where they feed upon insects, crustaceans, frogs, 
lizards, or even small birds and mammals, and only oc- 
casionally take fish. The latter group, like our Ameri- 
can bird, frequent streams and lake shores and feed al- 
most entirely upon fish, although frogs, crayfish and 
aquatic insects are sometimes taken. The majority of 
the wood-kingfishers are extremely brilliant, metallic 
greens and blues, satiny whites, russets or reds predomi- 
nating. One genus of about twenty species, found in 
India and the Malay Archipelago, have elongated cen- 
tral tail feathers which are enlarged at the tip or racquet- 
shaped. One of the largest and best known species, how- 
ever, is much duller. This 
is the famous laughing 
jackass of Australia and 
New Guinea, a bird nearly 
as large as a crow with a 
much heavier bill. It is 
brown above and grayish 
white below, this color ex- 
tending around the neck 
and in a broad band over 
the eye. A little greenish 
blue on the lower back and 
in the wing enlivens the 
otherwise plain attire. The 
name Laughing Jackass is 
derived from its loud gurg- 
ling, laughing note which 
sounds “as if a troop of 


in habits but are ‘divided The feather sheaths on young kingfishers do not break open until the fiends were shouti ng, 


- feathers have nearly matured and 
into two natural groups, encased in curious coats of mail. 


or a time the youngsters seem to be 


whooping and laughing” 





TWO WEEKS LATER—THE TRANSFORMATION 


The feather sheaths have broken and the young kingfishers now resemble the old birds. There is no ° plumage as with most birds, 
males and females are both bright and a dull plumage is never assumed. 
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about one. It is a tame, stupid bird and rather inquisi- 
tive, coming about camping parties and watching all that 
transpires with apparent interest. 

The common kingfisher of Europe, and the only one 
found in the British Islands, is one of the water-king- 
fishers with habits much like our American bird. It is 
much smaller, however, only seven inches long, and more 
striking, being bright azure blue above and rusty orange 
red beneath. It is considered the most brilliant of the 
British birds. 

All kingfishers nest in holes, mostly in perpendicular 








PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY A KINGFISHER 

Returning to its nest, the kingfisher found this branch, his favorite perch, 
occupied by the pair of rough-winged swallows. He then attempted to 
alight on the thread which manipulated the shutter of a camera focused 
on the branch and in so doing took this interesting picture of the swallows. 
banks of streams, but some species nest in walls, trees 
or stumps, and all lay pure white eggs. Usually no nest 
is built, although sometimes a few straws or bones of 
the fish which they have eaten cover the floor of the 
cavity. 

Young kingfishers are naked when hatched, lacking 
even the sparse down which is characteristic of most 
young birds. They likewise omit the juvenal plumage, 
for the first feathers which they wear are those of the 
adult birds. As with young cuckoos, the feather sheaths 
do not break open until the feathers have nearly matured, 
and, for a time, their bodies are encased in the same 
curious coats of mail. 

With most species of kingfishers the males and females 
are very similar or the females may be a trifle brighter 
than the males. This is very uncommon among birds, 
for if a species is brilliantly colored the bright feathers 
are usually found only on the male and the females are 
much duller. With birds that build open nests this is 
necessary, for bright colors would call attention to the 
female while incubating and result in her destruction. 
With birds that have always nested in cavities, so that 
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the female is entirely out of sight while on the eggs, 
there is no such need for protective coloration and the 
females are often brilliant. Among our American birds 
we find this to be the case with the woodpeckers as well 
as with the kingfishers. Among tropical and Old World 
species there are many, such as the trogons, toucans, 
hornbills, bee-eaters, rollers, etc., in which the females 
are as bright as the males. These birds have probably 
always nested in cavities and never developed the nest 
building instinct. 

All of the New World kingfishers, and there are but 
seven species, belong to the fish-catching group. They 
are either blue or bright green above, and white or russet 
below and vary in size from the little South American 
orange-and-green kingfisher which measures scarcely five 
inches in length to the large ringed kingfisher that oc- 
curs as far north as Southern Texas and measures 16 or 
17 inches. 

The only species found in North America, north of 








QUEEN OF THE FISHERMEN 


As shown by the double band across its breast, this is the female king- 
fisher. She has a small sucker in her bill for her young. 


Texas, is called the belted kingfisher. It is about 13 
inches in length, but, because of the shortness of its tail 
and the heaviness of its body, it appears larger than the 
measurement would suggest. It is found in summer 
along streams, or about lakes and ponds, from Northern 
Alaska to the Gulf, and in winter, commonly from Ohio 
to Northern South America. Occasionally it winters as 
far north as New York or New England where it can 
find open water. 

The kingfisher is bluish gray above and white below, 
the white of the underparts extending around the neck in a 
broad ring. Across the breast and down the sides is a bluish 
gray band which, in the female, is tinged with rusty. The 
female, moreover, has a secondary band of rufans below 


ee, 


alec 
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the gray band. The head of both the male and the fe- 
male has a curious double or interrupted crest which is 
always erected when the bird is at all alarmed or nervous. 

The kingfisher has two methods of fishing, either 
waiting or a branch or projecting rock over the water 
for its prey to swim beneath, or flying rather high over 
the water until it locates a fish swimming near the sur- 
face when it hovers for a moment on rapidly beating 
wings. In either case the plunge is made head foremost, 
with closed wings, and the fish is speared with the sharp 
javelin-like bill. The bird itself is carried entirely be- 
neath the surface of the water by the force of the fall 
but, rising immediately, it returns to its former perch, 
juggles the fish about until it gets the head directed 
downward, and swallows it entire. The size of the fish 
which can be swallowed is quite surprising. The indi- 
gestible bones and scales are later ejected from the 
mouth, much as in the owls, in the form of pellets. 

The kingfisher always nests in a hole drilled into the 
perpendicular bank of a creek or sometimes far from 





A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK 


Young kingfishers resemble their parents not only in color, but also in 
disposition. They are wild, independent and noisy. 


water in a gravel pit or railroad cut. The hole is usually 
within a few feet of the top of the bank and is directed 
inward and upward for from four to ten feet and en- 
larged at the end. No nest is built, but the bones of fish 
which it has eaten often line the cavity. In drilling the 
kingfisher uses its bill and pushes the soil out with its 
feet. 

The feet of the kingfisher are small for the size of the 
bird and, as in all other members of the family, the 
front toes are grown more or less together. Possibly 
this assists them in pushing the soil from the cavity as 
they dig. At other times, however, the feet are little 
used except for resting, as the birds never hop or run, 
and there is reason, therefore, for their lack of develop- 
ment. The young kingfishers rest on the whole tarsus 


which has become calloused so that it looks like the sole 
of most bird’s feet. 

Kingfishers usually return to the same bank year 
after year but they always drill a new hole. In the 
accompanying photograph of a railroad cut, the holes 
made by a pair of kingfishers for several years can 
be seen. The camera, concealed by grass, and focus- 
ed upon a branch beneath the hole that was being oc- 
cupied, will be noticed. The author lay concealed in 
the field on the opposite side of the cut with a thread 
attached to the shutter. Thus he secured the photo- 





PLAYING POSSUM 


If laid on its back a young kingfisher remains motionless with its head 
on one side and feet up in the air. The calloused pads on the tarsus, as 
well as the toes, can be seen. Young kingfishers normally rest on the 
tarsus, and the toes are weak and incapable of grasping. 


graph of the kingfisher with the fish in its bill when it 
returned to its nest and paused for an instant on the 
branch. 

A pair of rough-winged swallows which were nesting 
in one of the previous year’s holes utilized the same 
branch as a convenient perch. Once when the kingfisher 
returned they were both perched upon it. Finding his 
perch taken and looking for a place to alight, the king- 
fisher espied the thread stretched from the camera 
shutter across the cut and attempted to alight upon it. 
In so doing, the weight of his body pulled upon the 
thread, releasing the shutter, and took the photograph 
of the rough-winged swallows here shown. 

Kingfishers are wary birds and no matter how care- 
fully one approaches, they will permit one to reach only 
a safe distance before flying off, with a loud rattling cry, 
to their next perch.: They usually have a number of fa- 
vorite perches along a stream but their hunting range is 
rather limited and when frightened up stream from one 
perch to another, they soon make a wide detour back to 
their starting point. Their flight is strong and direct, 
and when coming head-on is so very ducklike that hunt- 
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ers have been known to actually fire at them, thinking 
until too late, that they were ducks. 

About trout streams or artificial ponds, where valu- 
able fish are being raised, the kingfisher is sometimes 
quite destructive to the young fish. It is therefore not 
protected by law. In most places, however, the fish 
taken are minnows or suckers or others of little or no 


commercial value. The kingfisher is far too picturesque 


FOOD CONSERVATION 
IN BIRDLAND 


BY H. A. ZIMMERMAN 
i on question of food waste 


has become a vitally serious 
one since the great war hegan. 
Even the churches have been call- 
ed upon to urge economy in food, 
and can it be possible that the 
birds are going to set us an ex- 
ample in this line? Judging 
from the picture it would seem 
so. We are at a loss to under- 
stand why this mother thrasher 
should thrust her head so far 
into her baby’s mouth unless she 
fears that some of the precious 
morsel she is feeding her should 
fall to the ground and be lost. 
At any rate the mother is mak- 
ing sure that the worm will 
reach the right spot. 
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a bird to warrant wholesale destruction. Even the most 
carless gunners and the most inveterate fishermen seem 
to have a wholesome, friendly interest in this little pirate 
of the stream, so that relatively few are shot for the 
mere sake of killing. It is probably for this reason, 
in addition to its wariness, that it is still a common bird 
wherever there are suitable conditions for food and 
nesting. 





TOTS SS EES I 


IS IT A LITTLE SUFFRAGETTE? 


No, the mother bird did not discover traits of latent militancy and this is not the end of a “hunger 
strike’’—it is merely her usual breakfast of a fat, wiggly worm. 


It will be noticed that the baby has a pretty capacious “take-in” for one .so young. 





DUCK FUTURES 


N NORTHERN New Mexico, on the Jicarilla-Apache 

Indian Reservation, there is a beautiful mountain lake, 

which the Indians have named Stinking Lake by reason 
of gases given off by a nearby mineral spring. 

This lake is a great breeding ground for ducks and 
other wildfowl. It has been called “the greatest natural 
wonder in New Mexico;” 7,000 pairs of birds are said 
to nest there. A large proportion of the ducks which 
migrate northward and southward along the Rio Grande 
and the Rio Pecos are raised at Stinking Lake. 

The New Mexico Game Protective Association wants 
this lake set aside and developed as a National Bird 
Refuge, to be used for all time as a great breeding 
ground for the birds which supply the citizens of New 
Mexico and Texas with pleasure and healthful sport. 
They regard it as a public “duck factory.” 

Comes now the Jicarilla “Sanctuary” Association, an 
organization composed of wealthy Coloradoans, and asks 
that the lake be leased to them by the U. S. Indian 
Service as a private shooting club. 


A Bird Refuge and a shooting club are mutually ex- 
clusive. The lake can not be used for both purposes. 
“Who is the best man?” Both parties are doing their 
best to promptly decide this question. 

The controversy clearly involves the elementary prin- 
ciple that superlative natural wonders should remain 
in public control. To the degree in which New Mexico 
derives her wildfowl from this lake it also involves the 
principle that monopoly in sources of raw material, 
whether that material be coal, water power, or ducks, 
will in the long run prove incompatible with the public 
interest. No statement of charitable intention, as im- 
plied by the name “Sanctuary,” and no eminence of char- 
acter on the part of the membership of this shooting club, 
can cloud the fact that these principles are at stake. 

The cropping up of this issue in the field of wild life con- 
servation leads to the hope that it will be fought out there 
to a prompt decision. We recommend to the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, and to the U. S. Biological Survey, 
that they decide this controversy with their eyes open. 














STUDIES OF LEAF AND TREE (PART I) 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT, C.M.Z.S. 


HROUGHOUT the range of their distribution, 
T nearly every one is more or less familiar with ‘the 
magnolia trees ; and those who have given the sub- 

ject any attention will be able to tell how to distinguish 
them. In the first place, the Magnolia family (Mag- 
noliaceae) contains but two genera of trees: the true mag- 
nolias (Magnolia), of which there are some fifteen spe- 
cies, and the Tulip tree or Yellow Poplar (Liriodendron 
tulipifera), of which there is but this single species 
Figs. 17 and 18 are here 
introduced to illustrate the 
magnolia trees, while the 
tulip tree will be touched 
upon in Part III. of the 
present series of articles. 
From whatever angle we 
view the magnolias as a 





group, they are interesting 
and inspiring. Their un- 
usual forms; their superb 
flowers (in several of the 
species), as well as their 
gigantic leaves and general 
coloring, will appeal to any 
one capable of being sway- 
ed through such influences. 
We have no trees growing 
wild in this country having 





larger flowers, or more 
striking characters than 
these ; moreover, magnolias 
are an extremely old group 
geologically; and, largely 
through the Northern 
Hemisphere, we have dis- 
covered in places enor- 
mous forests of these trees 
in a thoroughly fossilized 
condition. Upon being 
studied and compared, they 
point undeniably to the con- 
clusion that in those early 
ages of the world’s history 


cies flourished abundantly 

within the Arctic circle, and from thence outward to 
the Equator. Their present-day representation is but 
a fraction as compared with the grand army of their 
ancestors of past ages. 

It was established long ago that the wood of the mag- 
nolias was of little or no use to man, so the use of the 
trees for commercial purposes has practically been aban- 
doned. Some of the species, however, are suffering 





THE SWAMP MAGNOLIA IN FLOWER (Magnolia glauca). FROM THE 
SHAW LILY PONDS NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


magnolias of various spe- Fig. 18—The flowers of this elegant tree are very fragrant and of beau- 
tiful formation. 


severely on account of being used in other ways—entire- 
ly unnecessary ones, unfortunately. In the case of the 
Great Laurel Magnolia (M. foetida) for example—one 
of the splendid southern species—there is, at Christmas, 
an enormous demand for its elegant-evergreen foliage— 
leaves so dark and glistening that even a savage appreci- 
ates their beauty. But no such sentiment stirs the aver- 
age negro of the Southern States; at the season men- 
tioned, he resorts to the localities where these trees grow 
in numbers, and, not sat- 
isfied to patiently pluck the 
foliage from the trees, he 
deliberately hews the trees 
down in scores. Through 
this vicious practice mag- 
nolias are now practically 
extinct in vast areas. These 
holiday festivities are re- 
sponsible for similar ruth- 
less extermination with re- 
spect to several other kinds 
of trees in the country— 
our beautiful holly among 
the number; and the State 
and Federal foresters 
should combine to put a 
stop to this species of 
wholesale vandalism. 

The flowers of these 
trees will not ship safely 
for decorative purposes, as 
they are readily bruised, 
and spoiled through conse- 
quent discoloration; while 
the various kinds of mag- 
nolias stand among the 
most attractive and strik- 
ing of America’s ornamen- 
tal trees, and their employ- 
ment as such should be en- 
couraged in every possible 
way. One species, much 
used for such purposes in 
Washington, is particular- 
ly attractive for the rea- 
son that its flowers appear in all their beauty the first 
thing in the spring—quite a long time before the leaves 
are in any way in evidence beyond the big, shiny buds 
on the twigs and branches. Some of these are exotic 
species, of which we have quite a number; but the limi- 
tations of space debar any description of these at pres- 
ent. Later on the subject may be taken up. 

One of our indigenous magnolias is easily distinguished 
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its branches in church decoration. 
to become 75 or 8o feet in height. 


the demands of the market. 


the oaks of the genus Quercus. 











UNDER VIEW OF OAK LEAVES; NATURAL 
SIZE. UPPER LEAF IS OF THE WHITE OAK 
(Quercus alba), AND THE LOWER ONE OF 
THE SCARLET OAK (Quercus coccinea). 

Fig. 20—These specimens show very well how 
leaves should appear after they are pressed and 
dried, and ready to be placed in the herbarium 


folio 








by its leaves; this is the Eared or 
Mountain magnolia, so named for the 
reason that its acute, obovate leaves 
develop little twin “lobes” at their 
bases, which present a fancied re- 
semblance to the lobe of the human 
ear. It flourishes through the val- 


leys of the Appalachian mountains, 














UNDER VIEW OF THE LEAF OF THE RED 
OAK (Quercus rubra) 


in the mid-section country, to north- 
ern Mississippi and Alabama. It has 


Fig. 2I—As in the case of all oaks, we cannot 
study and compare their leaves too closely in 
order to make absolute correct identification. 


white flower with a 

rich, aromatic fragrance, and many of them measure fully ten inches in 
diameter. This tree has been cultivated in some of the New England States 
for many years, and it has done exceptionally well as an ornamental tree. Its 
oblong fruit is, when matured, of an elegant rose tint; while its leaves, as in 
a few other species, retain their green color until they fall, and even for some 
time afterwards. Scientifically, this Eared magnolia is known as Magnolia 
fraseri; and it is a well known fact that its flowers, instead of possessing a 
sickening odor, which is the case in those of the Great or the magnolia, are, 
as stated, delightfully fragrant. The Great magnolia has been named Mag- 
nolia foetida. Through the use of its wood for fuel and its branches for 
Christmas decoration, the species is now becoming extinct. Man is utterly 
destroying so much that is beautiful in nature, and so much that can never be 


a fine, creamy 


restored. 
One of the most attractive of all of our magnolias is the Swamp magnolia 


(M. glauca), a species that occurs in localities suitable for its growth, 
throughout the Gulf States to Texas, northward to Arkansas, and on the 
Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to Florida (Fig. 18). Manufacturers use 
its wood to make broom-handles and various small utensils for our kitchens ; 





while the tree is, as are other species, disappearing owing to the demand for 
It is a grand tree, and frequently grows 
During its flowering season, its blossoms 
are sold by the thousands by vendors on the streets in many of our cities, 
in the region where the trees may still be found. 
very profitable one ; and magnolia farming would by no means be a hazardous 
venture, were it entered upon with a correct knowledge of requirements and 
Better do this than wipe out the 


It is a regular trade and a 


species in 


nature. The Umbrella tree (M. tripetaea) receives its name from the 
fact that a great whorl of umbrella-like leaves encircle its beautiful 
flower. 


A most important group of trees represent the Beech family (Fagaceae),— 
Of all trees in the country, none is more 


puzzling to the student, and for not 


a few reasons. In the first place, 
some of the species rather closely re- 
semble each other—especially their 
acorns and leaves. Then a number of 
species flourish in the same localities 
and forests, thus giving rise to many 
bewildering hybrids. Finally, the 
same species often presents curious 
anomalies and variations. Great and 
far-reaching attention has been de- 
voted to the oaks on account of their 
great value to man, who has used 
their wood, bark, and nuts as far back 
into human history as the records car- 


ry us. 

















UNDER VIEWS OF MORE LEAVES OF THE 
RED OAK (Quercus rubra), SHOWING VARIA- 
TIONS IN FORM. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SPECIMENS. 

Fig. 22—As already pointed out, the leaves of oak 
trees offer an almost endless series of variations 
in form and other characteristics. 





STUDIES OF LEAF AND TRE 


In a brief article, with instructive illustrations, the hybrids of our oaks 
are beautifully presented in AMERICAN Forestry for November, 1917, by 
Mr. George B. Sudworth, who covers the subject quite fully for a new sub- 
species, and.throws much light on the hybridization of these trees in general. 

Oaks are the only trees now in existence in the world the fruit of which 
takes the form of an acorn; while so characteristic are their leaves that nearly 
everyone can distinguish any kind of an oak leaf the moment he sees it. Most 
oaks are a quarter of a century old—or rather less—before they begin to bear 
acorns ; but they all produce these in due time—no known species being lack- 
ing in this particular. The general characters of oak leaves, with respect to 
form, are well shown in a number of the figures of the present article, a suf- 
ficient array having been selected in that their variations may be advantageously 
studied. Their sinuses will be seen to vary widely owing to the differences 
in their lobing (Compare figures 23 and 24). Dendrologists, or scientific 


students and describers of trees, have 





listed over three hundred different 
kinds of oaks, and no doubt many 
new ones will be described by bot- 
anists of the future. 

With respect to the distribution of 
oaks, it may be said that the trees of 
this genus flourish throughout exten- 
sive areas from one end of the North- 
ern Hemisphere to the other. In Cen- 
tral America various species carry this 
distribution to the Equator; and here 
they cross on the mountainous ranges, 





to occur down through the Andes for 
some considerable distance. In all 


these countries, the wood of most of 














VARIATION IN THE LEAVES OF THE POST 
OAK cGnen us stellata); UNDER SIDES. WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Fig. 24—As in the case of all oaks, the leaves of 
this species vary in outline quite as often as any 
other; so great is it sometimes that rrect iden- 


tification becomes quite puzzling. 


found in the leaf-axils. 
Apart from Pasania of Oregon and 


group. 


In the Black Oak group 
ran t 





and sinuses. 





. the leaves, or rather their lobes, are 





fruited, and all the Black Oak 


UNDER VIEW OF A TYPICAL LEAF OF THE 
SCARLET OAK (Quercus coccinea). DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SPECIMEN 





species incline to hybridize freely.” 


while the clusters of the pistillate ones 


mon tan-bark oak of the Pacific coast, 
species are usually divided into two groups, both falling within the genus 
Quercus; these are known as the White Cak group and the Black Oak 
In the case of ‘the first, of which the White Oak (Quercus alba) is 
the type, the bark is very pale colored, and the leaves have 


/ sharp little prickles, as in Q. velutina. 
s biennial-fruited. 
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GREAT VARIATION IN THE LEAVES OF 
THE PIN OAK (Q. palustris); UNDER SIDES 


Fig. 26—It would probably require several hun 
dred fully matured leaves of this species of oak 
in order to exhibit the extraordinary number of 
outlines they may present. 

the oaks, if not of all, is held in high 
esteem for its durability and strength 
—few products of the kind equaling 
it commercially. 

There are said to be upwards of 
fifty species of oaks described for 
this country, the forms on the At- 
lantic and Pacific sides being quite 
different ; the indigenous species are 
restricted to their original areas of 
distribution, unless collected therein 
by man and planted elsewhere. 

A good example of oak flowers is 
here shown in Fig. 30, which is sure- 
ly an interesting and graceful dis- 
play. These are the staminate flowers, 
are few in number, and are to be 


California (P. densiflora), the com- 
the remainder of the United States 


rounded lobes 
the bark is always dark-colored, and 


sharp-pointed, the points terminating in 


All the White Oaks are annual- 
Gray tells us that “all the 


As all good foresters know, one of our grandest oaks is the Scarlet oak 


Rai z : Geer : é ‘ Pet 
Fig. 23—This average example is useful when one (Q. coccinea), a fine example of which is here given in Fig. 19; variations 


comes to study the leaves of this species with the 
view of considering the great number of varia- 


tiene thes taeaea aller Wa aaiiees. in its leaves are shown in Figures 20 


(lower one) and 23 (typical), The 
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contour. 








OAK (Q. coccinea); 


SPECIMENS OF SCARLET 
SHOW LEAVES 


SHOWING FORMS OF ACORNS AND 
Fig. 27—The acorns of any oak are of great value 
genre ge phmlag magi Bivag Menta vet oe 
for the student of this puzzling group 
finest specimens of the scarlet oak 
grow in light, dry soil, and the species | 
has a wide distribution in the East, 
being found in suitable localities from 
Maine to Minnesota and southward. 
Julia Rogers says: “The splendor 
of our autumnal forests owes much 
to the foliage of the scarlet oak. The 
tree blazes like a torch against the 
duller reds and browns in the woods, 
and often keeps its brilliancy until 





after snow covers the ground.” 
It is only within recent time that 





UNDER SIDE OF A LEAF OF THE L& 7 
LEAVED MAGNOLIA OR CUCUMBER TREE 
(Magnolia macrophylla). GREATLY REDUCED 


the merits of this species as an orna- 
mental tree have been fully recogniz- 
ed; but its reputation as a_ rapid 
grower and a very hardy tree is now 
spreading. Perhaps the finest specimens of it in this country are to be found 
growing in the lower valley of the Ohio River; and, aside from the White 
Oak (Q. alba) and others, no wood of all the oaks is in greater demand, it 
being a close second, if not an actual equal of the red oak (Q. rubra). 

Beyond all comparison, the grandest tree in our American forests, and 
unexcelled in the matters of vitality, dignity, and strength, is the White 
Oak (Q. alba), and it is far and away ahead of any species in its own par- 
ticular genus. Sometimes, to be sure, we may come across small and scraggly 
specimens—deficient in beauty of contour; but even so, they are invariably 
picturesque, contributing their share to the loveliness of the woods in which 
they occur. Acorns of this tree are well shown in Fig. 28, while a handsome 
specimen of its leaf may be studied in Fig. 20—the upper one. 

Giant specimens of the white oak may occur that have attained a height of 
over one hundred and fifty feet, with an average diameter of seven feet from 
ground to lowermost branches. Trees vary in contour, depending upon their 


Fig. 17—The leaves of this tree sometimes attain 
a length of over 30 inches; it is a remarkable 
sight to see them all on the ground in the autumn. 





growing out in the open, or among other trees in the forest. 
they are generally shorter, more symmetrical and spreading, having a rounded 
White oaks occur over nearly all the eastern part of the United 
States, and the wood furnished by the tree, including even that of the roots, 
is the finest that American forests can produce. 
numerous to be listed, as they range all the way from the substantial wooden 
parts of a battleship to a dining room table. 
in making high-class leather, and in not a few parts of the country the nuts 
are gathered to be eaten during the winter. 





In the former case 


Its uses are altogether too 
Tanneries use tons of the bark 


It is an historical fact that in 
colonial days Indians, as well as the 


colonists themselves, ate the acorns 
of the white oak. 
Another notable oak is the Post 


oak, by some called the Iron oak, since 
its wood so stubbornly resists the rot- 
ting process of soil and water, when 
it is used for either subterranean or 
subaquatic purposes. Scientifically, it 
is known as Quercus stellata (Fig. 
29), and the tree rarely exceeds fifty 
feet in height. We find it growing all 
the way from southern Massachusetts 
to some parts of northern Florida, 
thence westward to Texas, where it is 
than over its eastern 


more common 


range. It often passes for white oak 


among lumbermen, and in many 


things for which oak is demanded it 


is equally good. Like the white oak, 
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ACORNS OF THE WHITE OAK (Q. alba); 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


Fig. 28—The acorns as well as the leaves of this 
species of oak tree are quite characteristic, and 
not easily confused with any other. 


STUDIES OF LEAF AND TREE (PART IL.) 


its acorns are edible, and the tree holds its leaves all 
winter. 

The Chestnut oak was referred to in Part I. of the 
present series of articles, while the Pin oak has not yet 
been mentioned beyond the matter of its classification. 
Linneus named this species Quercus palustris, and it 
has also been called the Spanish oak or rather the Swamp 
oak. Several of its 
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on lawns, and for its beauty and shade on city streets. 
Pin oak shingles and clapboards for country houses are 
held to be among the best for such purposes; the wood 
is also used extensively in other ways—for making bar- 
rels, interior and exterior construction, and so on. It 
wears splendidly, being very tough and hard, of a pale 
brown shade, and a varigated, coarse grain, which 
takes a good finish. 











characters are so dis- 
tinctive that but lit- 
tle trouble is experi- 
enced in distinguish- 
ing it from our oth- 
er oaks. It is our 
most abundant spe- 
cies, lining some of 
the handsomest 
streets at the Na- 
tional Capital; and 
in the winter time 
one may easily rec- 
ognize it by its dis- 
tinctly pyramidal 
form. Its leaves, 
which are scarlet in 
the fall, vary in their 
outlines to an enor- 
mous extent. 
of these variations 
are seen in Fig. 26, 
while thousands of 
others might be 
gathered, no two of 


Some 





which would be 
more alike. As to 


their lobing, the sit- 


- 


uses may be 5 or 6 
or 7, and sculpt quite 
to the midrib. In 
summer these leaves 
are very shiny on 
their upper surfaces 
and rather dull on 
the other side. The 
acorns of the pin 
oak are very bitter 
to the taste ; they are 
characterized by 
very shallow cups, 
hairy lined, and 
thickly overlaid ex- 
ternally with red- 
dish-brown scales. 





TON, D. C 
is enhanced year after year. 


They ripen during the fall of the 
second year; but it is an acorn that never seems to be 
especially abundant. With respect to the distribution of 
this oak, Gray tells us that it is “found on low ground, 
chiefly on the coastal plain and in the Mississippi Basin; 
Massachusetts to Virginia; west to Kansas and Ar- 
kansas.” Frequently it is planted as an ornamental tree 


A FINE BEECH TREE IN THE VERY EARLY FALL, JUST AS THE TREES COM- 
MENCE TO “TURN.” ROCK CREEK, NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, WASHING- 


Fig. 33—On account of their being so carefully guarded and cared for, the trees of this 
famous park stand among the handsomest in all the country round. Then, too, their beauty 


F is J “The leaf might 
Oo: a hie confuse us,” says 

ame Julia Rogers, “but the 

~$ | pin oak tree tells its 

*#.| name before one is 


4 


near enough to see 
the leaf distinctly. 
‘The tree has a broad 
pyramidal form, 
with slender branch- 
es stretched out hori- 
zontally as far as 
they can reach. The 
spur-like little twigs 
that cluster on the 
branches throughout 
the treetop are chok- 
ed to death by be- 
ing crowded, but 
they remain — the 
“pins” that charac- 
terize this species of 
oak. When it gets 
old, the pin oak loses 
some of its symme- 
try and beauty; it 
holds on to its dead 
branches, but there 
is a dignity in its 
bearing that is ad- 
mirable, even in its 
decline.” 

One of the most 
variable oaks we 
have—e s pecially 
with respect to its 
foliage—is the Span- 
ish oak (Quercus 
falcata) ; this is the 
Q. digitata of Sud- 
worth, and the Q. 
pagodaef olia of 
Ashe. We find it 
distributed from 
New Jersey to Florida, and from southern Indiana to 
Missouri and Texas, preferring dry or sandy soil. This 
species is also variable with respect to its size, or it may 
grow to be very large and tall, as was the case with the 
one from which the acorns in Fig. 29 were taken. The 
tree is most abundant in the southern part of its range, 
particularly in the Carolinas, as well as in some of the 























ACORNS OF THE POST OAK (Quercus stellata); WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fig. 29—Here is another acorn that 
need not give any trouble; most cer- 
tainly not if one has the leaves of 
the oak at hand that furnished the 


specimens. The tree from which 
these were taken was very large 
and tall. 


Gulf States. Some con- 
sider its wood equal to that 
of the white oak ; and there 
is no question but that its 
bark is one of the best we 
have in the country for 
tanning. 

As already pointed out, 
the remaining genus of 
trees in the Beech family 
(Fagaceae) is the type 
genus, Fagus, created to 
contain the beech or Fagus 
grandifolia, of which Gray 
gives but one variety, F. g. 
caroliniana. There is an- 
other species of beech in 
Europe, with three others 
in the Orient (Figs. 31, 32, 
and 33). 

Beech trees, beech leaves, 
and beech nuts or mast, are 
all so well known to every 
one in this country who 
cares at all about trees, 
that specific descriptions 


of them would seem to be 
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AN_ IMMENSE SCARLET OAK (Quercus coccinea). ON THE FIRST 
HIGH HILL DIRECTLY SOUTH OF PIERCE’S MILL, WASHING- 


TON, D. C 

Fig. 19—This is one of the finest species of oaks we have. In the autumn, 
when the leaf-change is well established, it is a marvelous sight to note 
the royal splendor of their massed, scarlet leaves, among trees whose 
foliage is principally tans and browns. 


RED OAK (Q. rubra) IN FLOWER 


Fig. 30—The tree from which this 
was taken in the early spring pre- 
sented a sight not easily forgotten 
It has a height of nearly one hun- 


dred feet, and thousands of these 
delicate catkins hung from the ends 
of its twigs. 

quite superfluous. Within 


miles of city or town, the 
tree has hardly come to be 
full grown before its en- 
tire trunk is covered with 
carvings of every descrip- 
tion—chiefly the initials of 
the carvers; various sym- 
bols, and other curious 
dendroglyphs—if it be per- 
niissible to coin a word for 
them. The majority of 
indicate 
the 


has a 


these 
that, in 
man’s 


generally 
the spring 
young mind 
certain 
that ages ago became pro- 
verbial. It is the 
thing to meet with a beech 
not so dealt with; and 


when we do, there is gen- 


gentle inclination 


rarest 


erally some good reason for 


it—as a rule it is under 
some sort of protection. 
Many rodents and birds, 
such as blue jays, feed upon 
these triangular, four-valved 


burs, and have done so for 


— 
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thousands of years in the past. Man did the same, ages 
and ages ago, but rarely now. Still, the tree is of great 
value to him, for the mast is used for other purposes. 
The wood is used for making chairs and many other 
things. In the country, the leaves are occasionally em- 
ployed to stuff mattresses, and the nuts are fed to 
hogs to fatten them during the early months of winter. 
Often, too, in some parts of the Union, beech trees are 
planted for their beauty and for the splendid shade they 
give. Our beech is distributed pretty generally over 
:astern United States; and it is to be observed that it 
seems to prefer the neighborhood of stream and river 
bottoms, especially if the soil be rich and suited to its 
needs. With her usual keen sense of observation, Julia 
Rogers describes the growing of the young beeches: 
“In April and May we may see the germination of the 
beech nuts. The gaping burs and three-cornered nuts 
lie in plain sight under the tree. A nut splits along one 
It grows 
The stem 


sharp edge and a slender root protrudes. 
downward and burrows in the leaf mould. 

















THESE ARE THE BUDS OF OUR BEECH TREE (Fagus grandifolia) 
OPENING IN THE SPRING; ITS DESCRIPTION MAKES A WHOLE 
GeowiEe IN THE STORY OF THE PHENOMENON OF TREE 
GROWT 


Fig. 32—It is not altogether a bad plan to carefully gather leaves at this 
tender stage and press them, in that their forms may be exhibited and 
displayed in the herbarium folios for comparison with those of other 


species. 


emerges at the same time and place, and extends in the 
opposite direction. It is topped by a crumbled green 
bundle, which unfolds directly into a pair of short and 
broad seed leaves, totally unlike the leaves of the beech 


tree. 


“In this case the triangular shell clings but a little 
while to the growing plantlet. Oftener, however, the 
opening is just wide enough to let the root out. Then 
the stem carries the shell up and wears it like a helmet 
until the leaves within spread themselves and cast it 
off.” Thus we have the starting of the tree; but the 
story from this stage on is quite a long one,—that is, to 
carry it to the point where the young beech in any way 
resembles the parent tree. Too long to tell just now. 

As a matter of fact, the best way to study such growths 
—and it is interesting as well as important—is to take a 
lot of ripe and sound beech nuts and plant them in some 
proper receptacle, with rich earth of sufficient depth, 

















THERE ARE NO MORE BEAUTIFUL TREES IN THE WOODS THAN 
THE AMERICAN BEECH (Fagus grandifolia) AT ANY STAGE OF ITS 
GROWTH 

Fig. 31—These are some of its exquisite light tan-colored leaves in the 
autumn. We are all familiar with the peculiar beauty they lend to the 
forest at this time of the year. 


watching the entire process of growth and evolution. 
They may be placed alongside acorns of a few species, 
chestnuts and chinquapins; the sprouting and growing 
nuts offer a most instructive object lesson. 

It will be remembered that the acorns of the chest- 
nut oak sometimes sprout before dropping from the 
trees ; still, there is no trouble in finding sound ones on 
the ground—those which have not yet sprouted. 

Before closing our chapter on the Fagaceae, it will be 
as well to mention another product of the oaks which 
possesses a marked value commercially, and which has 
not, up to this point, commanded attention. Refer- 
ence is made to the “galls” of the oaks, sometimes called 
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“oak apples,” nutgalls, or gallnuts. These excrescences 
—running from the size of a large pea to a hazel nut— 
are found on the leaves, twigs, and even on the trunks of 
many species of oaks. They follow the deposition of 
the eggs of certain insects—a process accompanied by 
a peculiar virus, the gall being subsequently stimulated 
in its growth through the irritation caused by the pres- 
ence of the larva. These insects are commonly flies 
which belong to the family Cynipidae—Cynips quercus 
inanis being the principal one to inflict the wounds. 

Galls have a bitter, astringent taste, and are chiefly 
used for the tannin they yield, also the gallo-tannic 
acid of commerce. Many of them reach this country 
from various parts of the world, as China, Syria, Bok- 
hara, and so on; they vary in form, size, and color, as 
well as in other qualities—traders knowing them under 
the names of white, blue, and green galls. It would be 
interesting to know to what extent oak galls are col- 
lected in this country to supply the trades, professions; 
or for other commercial purposes. 





THE GIANT MADRONA OR ARBUTUS TREE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


HE GENUS really belongs to the Old World. Asia 
has its species, and Mexico claims one or two repre- 
sentatives, but the pride of the family and the delight of 
arboriculturists is the strong, healthy and handsome child 
of the west coast. It is often eighty to one hundred feet 
high, three feet in diameter, and a famous specimen in 
Marin County has a measured girth of twenty-three feet 
at the branching point of the tremendous stem, with many 
of the branches three feet through. The foliage is light 
and airy, the leaves oblong, pale beneath, bright green 
above. The bloom is in dense racemes of cream-white 
flowers ; the fruit, a dry orange-colored berry, rough and 
uninteresting. But the charm of the madrona, outside 
of its general appearance, is in its bark—no, it is not a 
bark, it is a skin—delicate in texture, ‘smooth, and as soft 
to the touch as the shoulders of an infant. In the strong 
sunlight of the summer these trees glisten with the rich 
color of polished cinnamon, and in the moist shadow of 
the springtime they are velvety in combination colors of 
old gold and sage green. There is a human pose to the 
trunk. Seen through the tangle of the thicket, it looks 
like the brown, lithe body of an Indian, and in the moon- 
light the graceful upsweep of its branches is like the 
careless lifting of a dusky maiden’s arms. Every feature 
of the madrona is feminine. They grow in groves or 
neighborhoods and seldom stand in isolation, curtsy to 
the winds, mock at the dignified evergreens and oaks, 
and with every favorable breeze and opportunity flirt 
desperately with the mountain lilacs that toss high their 
purple plumes on the headwaters of Los Gota Creek.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





HE total amount of timber cut on the National For- 
ests in the fiscal year 1917 was 840,612,000 board 
feet, as against 714,505,000 board feet in 1916. 
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FRUIT AS FOOD TO WIN THE WAR 
BY E. S. SMITH 


We must win the war against Germany; the food 

supply is the most important factor in that struggle 
and a great and untouched source of supply is more than 
a hundred million idle and unproducing fruit trees. 

All the materials are at hand to make them productive. 
At little effort and small expense more than a billion ex- 
tra bushels of fruit can be grown in 1918. 

These five things should be done and wonderful re- 
sults will be achieved : 

(1) Measure the tree’s diameter in inches, then go 
that distance in feet from it and dig a circular trench 
twenty inches in depth for drainage and the breaking up 
of the refractory sub-soil. Fill the bottom of the trench 
with old boards, sticks, brush, bones, old cans, straw, 
fodder or other refuse, and cover with earth. 

(2) Carefully and thoroughly prune the tree of its 
water-sprouts and such other surplus growth so as to 
balance the top and permit the free circulation of air 
through the foliage and among the fruit. Be sure to 
remove all dead or badly broken branches and scrape 
the old, rough dry bark from the tree, for behind it in- 
sects may be hiding from the winter’s cold. 

(3) Spray the tree during winter or early spring 
with some material for the destruction of whatever scale 
may be lurking there to feed on the tree and its fruit. 
When bloom comes, give it another spray to destroy 
whatever moth eggs may be deposited in the bloom. 
When the bloom has fallen, give another spray to the 
small fruit so that all of it will grow to maturity and be 
of full size and wormless. 

(4) Cover all the soil inside of the circle and about 
the tree with about a four inch depth of coarse manure, 
straw or fodder. Do this while the soil is frozen so that 
the early or premature thawing will be prevented, and 
cause the bloom to be later when danger of killing frosts 
will be past. The purpose of this mulch is to absolutely 
control the season of blooming. Permit all this mulch to 
remain and decay where you have placed it for the con- 
stant fertilization of the tree so it can keep up a steady 
growth and mature such fruit as sets on it. 

(5) Scatter broadcast on the mulch mentioned in 
No. 4, from one-half to four pounds of Nitrate of Soda 
(Saltpeter), to each tree according to its size, so that 
this material may leach through the mulch during the 
winter and spring and go to the trench of loose earth 
for immediate fertilization to the feeder roots of the tree. 

Where orchards or great rows of trees are to be treat- 
ed, it will be advantageous to. plow or dig trenches 
through the full length of the orchard mid-way between 
the rows of trees, and then between the rows in the oth- 
er direction so as to give thorough drainage to the life- 
roots of all the trees, and to assyre the fertilizer applied 
going direct to the roots for the immediate benefit of the 
tree and its fruit. 

Every tree and orchard is entitled to this treatment 
annually, to give the maximum of production. 





SHALL FORESTRY BE TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


BY J. W. 


TOUMEY 


DIRECTOR OF THE YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


HE PUBLIC schools have been much attached to 
the aphorism “science for science’s sake.” Nearly 
one-half of the labor of the world is in connection 

with the economic and commercial aspect of plants. 
They are the chief sources of the three great necessities 
of the human race, namely, food, clothing and shelter. A 
large percentage of the population on the earth is actively 
engaged in growing plants or in working their products 
into form for man’s use and benefit. 

Our public school students have been studying plants, 
for the most part, without relating them to the welfare 
and activities of mankind. They have been too much 
occupied in the study of plant as related to plant. They 
have been too little occupied with the economic and com- 
mercial aspect of plants, although of fundamental im- 


Due to the rapidly increasing need for greater pro- 
duction of useful plants, both in agriculture and forestry, 
and for their improvement, interest is becoming more and 
more focused on not only the sciences dealing with 
plant production and utilization, but also upon the pro- 
fessions and vocations under whose practice they are 
produced and utilized. A school that confines all its 
training in plant life to the morphology and physiology of 
plants and the relationships between them and finds no 
time to train students in the actual production and utili- 
zation of useful plants is out of touch with modern prog- 
ress. Vocational subjects must continue to receive more 
and more attention in our public schools together with 
the sciences which underlie their practice. Means must 
be found in the pursuit of them for the development of 




















A NATURE STUDY CLASS OF YOUNGSTERS IN THE SECOND GRADE 


If a knowledge of forests and forestry is desirable—and we surely believe that it is—that knowledge must be cradled in our public schools, be- 
cause it is here that the great body of our citizenship receives its intellectual training, and such classes as this afford opportunity for the observa- 
tion and development of awakening vocational tendencies in the very young. 


portance in the welfare of the race. Although students 
in our public and higher institutions of learning have 
studied plants from a philosophical rather than from a 
utilitarian point of view, in recent years more and more 
attention is given to plant production and utilization. The 
scientist devoted to his science for its own sake is slow- 
ly but surely giving way to the scientist devoted to his 
science for humanity’s sake. Society has the right to 
demand of the student of plants that he render service 
which has a distinct and discernible economic value. 


qualities and powers in the student at least equal to those 
found in the study of the older disciplines which they 
replace. 

Society supports the public schools and expects them 
to train the youth and coming generations in ways that 
will enable them better to do the work of the world. The 
duty of the schools is to supply both training and incen- 
tive for better doing. Where the world has need for one 
professionally trained, it has need for hundreds of voca- 
tionally trained men and women. The public schools, 
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in every step from the primary grade to the university, 
have long over-emphasized intellectual equipment with- 
out regard for the power to do. Is it not time that the 
schools, without minimizing intellectual equipment, ap- 
preciate more fully that they are equipping their stu- 
dents for labor, for the power to do in the various arts, 
industries and professions ? 

A few years ago our engineering schools were content 
to teach engineering without the machine shop, but today 
the shop is the center around which engineering training 
rotates. The field and the are the “machine 
shops” where the theoretical knowledge of plants is 
put to crucial test, where the student learns how to make 
his knowledge effective, thus enabling him to become a 
better and more productive force in the world. 

As a nation, we are rapidly moving forward in the 
introduction of agriculture into our public schools. This 
is particularly true in the agricultural states of the Mid- 
dle West, where nature work centers around the school 
garden and where the rapidly increasing number of agri- 
cultural high schools, with their demonstration fields and 
gardens not only train their students in the production 
and utilization of farm crops but, what is equally im- 
portant, give them a proper perspective and a sane view 


woods 


of agricultural pursuits. 

I believe that the greatest service that the public 
schools can give the communities from which their stu- 
dents are drawn is to instill a wholesome respect for 
labor, more particularly a respect for the kinds of labor 
that their students must later perform in their own com- 


munities. It is wrong for any public school to train its 
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STUDYING TREE BUDS OUT OF DOORS 
The natural interest and liking of these youngsters of the second grade 
for nature study work is wisely fostered by regular classes outside the 
school room. 


students in paths that lead away from the industries upon 
which the community from which it draws its support 
depends for its prosperity and material progress. A pub- 
lic school education in an agricultural or forest com- 
munity which ignores the field and the forest, which 
ignores the production and utilization of farm and forest 
crops, is fundamentally wrong. It does nothing to build 
up the community, but places a premium upon the migra- 

tion of the more progressive sons and daughters to 























other regions. 

Although 29 per cent of the total area of the United 
States is forest; although our forests supply annually 
about 100,000,000 cords of fuel wood and about 100,- 
000,000,000 board feet of other classes of wood; al- 


erative labor to more of our citizens than any other in- 
dustry ; although millions of dollars are annually wast- 
ed in forest fires and by unwise utilization, the pupils 
of our public schools receive at present little or no 
training in the production and utilization of this great 


though next to agriculture, our forests provide remun- 


resource. 

The appreciation of the importance of forestry on the 
part of the public squarely rests with the public schools, 
because it is herethat the great body of American citizens 





INTERESTING FIELD WORK FOR THE BOYS 
Students of the Agricultural High School at Sandy Springs, Maryland, measurin 
et. of the real meaning of the forest and its service to mankind, which 
of agricu 


ural or forestry pursuits. 


the height of a tree by the shadow method. They are learning 
nowledge may later incline them to study more deeply the science 





SHALL FORESTRY BE TAUGHT IN THE 


receive their intellectual training and that their sympa- 
thies are aroused for the vocations and professions which 
later give them opportunities for usefulness, labor and 
Public opinion of tomorrow has its roots in 
The industrial develop- 
ment of tomorrow lies cradled in,the public schools of 
today. What we as a nation will do and he tomorrow, 
what our thoughts and actions will be, is now being 
wrought by the public schools of the country into a great 
The boys and girls of the country 


prosperity. 


the secondary schools of today. 


human foundation. 
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schools, and especially in forested regions or where the 
forest provides the chief or important industries, you 
will ask, how can it be introduced and how much time 
should be given to it? The time should depend largely 
upon the location of the school and to what extent the 
pupils of the particular locality will in later life be iden- 
tified with the production and utilization of forest pro- 
ducts. 

Although forestry should have a more or less promi- 
nent place in public school training, it is my belief that 


in the lower 





are the rough 
blocks of granite 
and marble that 
the primary and 





Cava, 


* 
. 


grammar schools 


ws 


are hewing into 
form that they 
better fit 
into that 
structure 


may 
great 
which 
we term “hu- 
man society.” 
If a knowlege 


of forests and 
forestry is de- 
sirable, that 


knowledge must 
be cradled in 
public 
schools. If it is 
to reach _ far 


our 


enough and wide 
enough to pro- 
foundly influ- 
ence the public 
opinion of to- 
morrow, it must 
be a part of the 
educational 
foundation of 
the multitudes 
in the public 
schools of today. 
If forest conser- 
vation is desira- 
ble, the meaning 
of the 
and its 


forest 


STUDY IN THE WOODS 


service ae 
to mankind must + 
part 
of the educational equipment provided by the public 
schools. Millions of children pass through the public 
schools, while only thousands complete the work of the 
The public school is the 
great citizenship factory of the nation, where human in- 
tellects in the plastic state are molded and shaped for 
greater achievements. 


e Potomac River, near Washington, D. 


become a 


higher institutions of learning. 


If we accept the general proposition that forestry 
should be more extensively introduced into our public 





These are Normal School students busily and happily engaged studying forest growth at their camp on 
‘ l >. This is a most essential phase of the work, for the proper 
place to study trees is in the “machine shop” of the woods themselves 


grades it can 
best be taught 


in| connection. 
with other sub- 
jects. In 
primary grades, 
it should be 
taught as a part 


the 





aes 


of nature study, 


ll 


as is already be- 


Xk 
3 


coming the prac- 
tice in some 
parts of the 
country. In the 
grammar 
grades, it should 
be taught in 
field excursions 
and in connec. 
tion with courses 
in geography, 
civil government 
and United 
States history. 
Field 


sions conducted 


excur- 
for students 11 
the primary and 
grammar _ school 
grades 
made to provide 
superior intel- 
lectual discipline 


can be 


and cultivate a 
desirable atti- 
tude toward 
plant life in gen- 
eral, which later 
on inclines the 
student toward the further study of plants and finally 
leads him to apply this knowledge in agricultural or for- 
estry pursuits. 

Field excursions for young students are most produc- 
tive of results when classes do not exceed I0 or 15 stu- 
dents under a single instructor. The course should be 
definitely organized and as specific in the material used 
as a basis for the instruction as a course in the class- 


room. Field excursions without definite aim and un- 
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organized, without a definite amount of work of a par- 
ticular character, are worse than useless. 

Each excursion for the purpose of studying forestry 
should emphasize and illustrate one or more definite facts 
that relate to the forest. For instance, one excursion 
may be given to seed dispersal and the various forms of 
fruits and seeds that make it effective ; another to germi- 
nation and the conditions in the woods most favorable 
for it; another to growing space and the conditions 
under which the different kinds of trees grow best; an- 
other to the longevity of the different species ; another to 
the enemies of the forest; another to the variations in 
the ability of different trees to endure shade; and so on 
through the various life processes and relationships that 
‘systematically lead the pupil to useful knowledge of the 








almost entirely upon the personality and qualifications of 
the teacher. Field excursions as intellectual discipline 
can be made the most productive of results, or they can 
be made the most barren. 

Not only should some forestry as well as some agri- 
culture be taught as a part of nature study in the primary 
grades, but in the grammar grades it should be taught 
as a part of geography, civil government and United 
States history. 

In recent years our text-books in the above subjects 
touch more and more upon the field of agriculture and 
forestry. We appreciate more keenly than at any prev- 
ious time the influence of the forest upon the economic, 
social and political development of the country. As yet, 
however, a beginning has been made in placing forestry 





BLACKBOARD WORK IN FOREST STUDY IN A WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOL 


These are pupils of the eighth grade, and enthusiastic students of tree life and the structure of wood. These classes first arouse the sympathies 
for vocations and professions which later give the opportunity for useful and profitable effort, and it is the duty of the schools to supply both 


vocational training of this nature and the incentive to do well. 


forest. The student will soon see that each plant coni- 
munity has its own particular kind of soil, its own par- 
ticular species, its particular forms of animal life, but 
withal a unit of vegetation in which each living plant and 
animal is dependent in one way or another upon its 
associates. These excursions, if properly conducted, can 
be productive of the most serious reflection and thought 
on the part of the young pupil and of the highest value 
as a discipline in intellectual attainment. 

The material for nature study afforded by the forest 
is almost unlimited. Its selection and method of use 
must be determined by the qualifications of the teacher. 
Its relative importance as an intellectual discipline, the 
usefulness of the knowledge acquired, and, most of all, 
its stimulation of the young mind toward a wholesome 
love for nature and the desire to know and to do, depend 


where it ought to be in the public schools. Grammar 
school courses in geography should include a rather de- 
tailed account of the near-by forests, their kinds, dis- 
tribution, economic value and principal products; also 
an account of the forests of the state, their area, owner- 
ship, relation to the industries of the state, their products 
and economic importance; and also an account of the 
forests of the United States, their ownership, forest 
regions, their economic importance in individual and 
social development, and their principal products. 

In connection with courses in civil government, a study 
should be made of forestry in its relation to national and 
state governments, the use of land, absolute forest land, 
the necessity for forest removal, and how forests have 
influenced our industrial and political development. Lum- 
bering should be considered as an industry, and its 
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SHALL FORESTRY BE TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


movement, importance and method for its maintenance 


considered. In connection with courses in civil govern- 
ment should be taught the main outlines of national and 
of the United 
of the national 


administration ; 


state forest legislation, the land policy 
States, the purpose, origin and growth 
forests, and the general plan for their 
also the state forest policy and the development of state 
forestry. 

Of the great body of students who annually complete 
the work of the grammar grades only a relatively small 
number pass on into the high school or the industrial 
school. The greater number step from the grammar 
school directly into the realities of life where they im- 
mediately become the “hewers of wood and the drawers 


of water.” It is this vast army of young American 
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also include a study of the effect of forests on soil and 
water, as well as on soil fertility and stability, and on 
stream flow and seepage; and a study of the effect of 
ferests on public health, including their effect on potable 
water and the purity of the air. 

In the manual training department of high schools or 
other schools of similar grade, the utilization and uses of 
forest products should be given far more attention than 
at present. In manual training in woodworking, a study 
should be made of the important woods in the industries 
and arts and the identification of the more important 
Instruction should be given 
in the principal uses of wood and the substitutes for 
wood. ‘The structural, physical and mechanical proper- 
ties of wood should be studied, also the methods of 


native and exotic species. 





A CLASS OF SECOND YEAR STUDENTS AT THE WILSON NORMAL SCHOOL 


The industrial development of tomorrow is rooted in the public schools of today, and that the influence of forestry and tree study work is gain- 


ing strength is unquestioned. 

earnest attitude of these embryonic teachers. 
blood that will form the voters of tomorrow and in 
whose keeping the forests of the country will chiefly 
rest. They can be reached only in the secondary school, 
and it is wrong when that training gives them no knowl- 
edge of the forest or its resources, particularly in those 
localities where from the nature of the region the forest 
must always remain the dominant resource from which 
the inhabitants secure a living and opportunity for labor. 

To the small minority of students who continue their 
intellectual or industrial training beyond the grammar 
school the high school should offer opportunity for fur- 
ther instruction in forestry, but here also chiefly in con- 
nection with other courses. Courses in physical geogra- 
phy should include a study of the relation of forests to 
climate, their effect on atmospheric and soil humidity 
and on atmospheric and soil temperature. They should 


General recognition of the advisability of establishing it firmly in the graded schools seems to be assured by the 


seasoning and preserving so as to increase the durability 
and value of wood. 

The manner in which forestry can be brought into the 
high school course in botany is exceedingly varied. 
Botany, aside from being a study of general culture, is 
important because of its intimate relation to agriculture 
and forestry. The forest is of first importance in the 
study of plant ecology. The forest provides the student 
of botany with his chief materials for studying the in- 
ter-relations of plants, the effect of shade, the limitation 
of growing space, the distribution of seed and germina- 
tion. 

Although it is my belief that forestry as a separate 
subject should not be introduced into our general high 
school courses, which are already over-crowded, I am 
convinced that it should be taught in connection with 
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other subjects from the primary grades through the 
high school. Public school training should prepare the 
student for greater efficiency and greater success in his 
To lead the student along the road toward 
We all concede that 


later life. 
intellectual growth is not enough. 
mathematics and languages are superior intellectual dis- 
ciplines, but what folly it would be to provide the aver- 
age public school student in rural and forest regions with 
these alone. The chief concern of the public schools 
should be to instill in the student respect for the vocations 
that the community affords and to impart knowledge 
that directly or indirectly relates to the vocation that 
he must later follow if he remains a part of the com- 
munity. If the public schools do not impart such knowl- 
edge, the students on graduation are forced from neces- 
sity to migrate to other fields where they can find an 
occupation better fitted to their scholastic training. To 
my mind, our public schools are largely responsible for 
our over crowded cities and diminished rural popula- 
tion. This is largely due to their over-emphasis of in- 
tellectual disciplines without correlation with vocational 
pursuits and the almost complete ignoring of locality 
needs. They are, in reality, making many localities 
poorer and less progressive by draining them of the:r 
brightest and most efficient boys and girls, who, after 
leaving school are forced by the school system itself to 
migrate to other regions. 

In many of our cities and larger towns, after the com- 
pletion of the grammar school courses, trade schools af- 
ford opportunity for boys and girls to fit themselves to 
become skilled workers in various trades. To a lesser ex- 
tent, agricultural high schools are coming into existence in 
the Middle West, fitting boys and girls for increased ef- 
ficiency and greater success in agricultural pursuits. Al- 
though the forests of the country embrace 29 per cent 
of its total area we have as yet no forestry high schools 
where the boys who are later to labor in the woods may 
receive instruction which will make them more efficient 
in a vocation which may be the dominant one of their 
community. 

Agriculture and forestry have close kinship. 
both have to do with the production, harvesting and 
They differ 


They 
marketing of 
chiefly in the length of time required for the crop to 
In most parts of the country the production ot 


crops grown from the soil. 


mature. 
farm crops and the production of wood crops go along 
together under common ownership, as woodlots are still 
a part of almost every farm. For this reason, I believe 
that in most localities a part of the work of the agri- 
cultural high school should be given to forestry. This 
work should cover approximately twenty weeks and con- 
sist of the following two courses: 
(a) Introduction to forestry ; 
(b) 
‘The purpose of the first course is to give the student 
a general knowledge of the subject and the importance 
of forestry in the economic development of the country. 
lhe latter course should be sufficiently comprehensive 


Farm forestry. 
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to cover all phases of forestry that relate to the produc- 
tion and utilization of timber on the farm. 

One of the most important distinctions between agri- 
cultural crops and farm crops lies in the profitable pro- 
duction of forest crops on soil too poor for successful 
agriculture. For this reason, great areas or the country, 
possibly 20 or 25 per cent of the total area, must remain 
forever in forest. Forest trade schools or ranger schools 
aie as necessary in these regions as trade schools are in 
our cities. Such schools have long been established in 
the forest districts of Europe and should become a part 
of the public school system in the United States wherever 
the forest is the dominant resource and provides employ- 
ment for a considerable percentage of the inhabitants. 

RKanger school instruction must aim to teach the art, or 
trade, of forestry practice. The art, or trade, of fores- 
try practice, as here used, includes all the operations in- 
cident to the ownership and_ utilization of timbered 
lands. Ranger school instruction should be localized 
and, so far as practicable, identified with the forest 
The place for ranger school 

The character and method 


ownership in each locality. 
instruction is in the woods. 
of instruction should vary with the local requirements 
which the student must be prepared to meet after the 
completion of his course. Therefore, a fixed standard 
for ranger schools is neither desirable nor necessary. The 
instructors in ranger schools should be_ professional 
foresters, so that the students may acquire a sympa- 
thetic understanding of forestry and breadth and view as 
to its scope and aims. The final test of the instructor’s 
worth is expressed in his ability to equip his students for 
efficient work. 

Unfortunately our educational system in forestry has 
been developed almost entirely around the demand for 
professionally trained men. Colleges and universities 
vie with each other in the establishment of schools and 
departments of forestry. We have sadly neglected the 
teaching of forestry in our public schools where the great 
body of our future citizens must find direction and in- 
centive for productive labor. 





SPHAGNUM MOSS FOR SURGICAL 
DRESSINGS 
: ee Siate Forester of New Jersey, Mr. Alfred Gaskill, 
is co-operating with the National Surgical Dressing 
Committee in providing sphagnum moss for the absorb- 
ent pads devised by Dr. Alexis Carrel. 

The Committee has had considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing moss of the proper quality, and the dressings thus 
far made have had certain faults due to a lack of uni- 
formity in their absorbent power. The white cedar 
swamps of New Jersey contain an abundance of this 
material, and it is thought that by careful selection in 
gathering and on the drying beds a quality of moss can 
be provided that will meet the requirements. 

Thus is the knowledge of forestry once more made 
available to satisfy war needs. 








PECAN PLANTING IN MEMPHIS 


BY MARTA SCOTT CONSER 


AVING grown up where the sands of the the good of Memphis. To the child, pecan tree planting on 
prairie meet the woodland clay, and where public property means pleasure in gathering and eating the 
land was valuable, I learned not only to love’ nuts. It means health, for pecans are of great food value. 








trees but to classify them according to their value. A spirit of 
‘ To the right was a luxuriant growth of hickory, wal- American inde- 


nut, sugar maple, besides the fine orchards. To the pendence is 
left was no natural growth of trees, but such a healthy ear] y instilled 


growth of thrifty farmers with homes so beautifully when the child 
set in backgrounds of towering orchards of nut and gan gather and 





fruit trees that camera men loved to come along and gel] pecans in 
take their pictures. the local market 
Coming to 


VARIETIES OF PECANS to buy his books 


Memphis I pro- and clothes. For 
ceeded to talk the benefit. of 


about the pecan 





the town offi- 
as the most beau- 


tiful, valuable, 


cials I figured 
how our 700 
strongest - rooted miles of pike, 
and longest-lived that cost the 
tree of the South. 








county $1,750,- 
ooo, if planted 
to pecan trees 














Bass_ Papershell. 


. every fifty feet , ct “mere vitae fs 
[ pictured the gran- y ae ga WHAT ONE TREE CAN PRODUCE 
on cach SiGé Crop of nuts from a bred-up pecan tree after having 
been set out for six years. The owner of this tre¢ 
realized $39 from the sale of the crop here pictured 


deur of a view from 
; would bring, at 
one of our big trust 
the lowest esti- 


buildings of spring- a : " ; 
= — mate of $60 a tree, an annual income of $8,870,000. Church 





time green, of prom- 





workers were reminded that in the early Biblical times it 
was commanded of armies that 


























ising bloom, and de- 
licious nuts, if only vo they should lay not the ax at the 
all of our trees were pecans—that nut ; Ppa eet or ae 
trees of the cities besieged “for 

the trees are man’s life.” 
Everybody was interested and 
kind, but I soon found that 
speeches planted no pecan trees. 
I appealed to the School Board, 
five good men 
all university 
graduates, and 
of course, they 


candy, nut cakes, nut salad and nut 
bread might be plentiful as yellow 
yams. They began to listen and ! 
was invited to speak in and out of the 
city. 

[ pointed out a relation between pe- 
cans and everything that makes for 





agreed to co- 
operate. Dr. 
Kincannon, the 
superintendent, 












Frotcher’s Eggshell 





had seen land 
values _ rise 
fromseven 
dollars to two 
thousand dol- 
lars after a 


growth of pe- 
Success 
he 




















PAPER SHELLED PECANS 


4 These nuts command a good price in the market and have high food value as well 
# as delicious. taste. The pecan tree is declared to be the most valuable and longest 


lived tree in the South. cans, and 
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was the greatest inspiration to the planting. Then I 
wrote four pecan songs and gave them to the schools, 
where the children were taught to sing them, for “Pecan 
Day” instead of just any-old-tree “Arbor Day.” And 
whilé no grand opera star has sent in for a copy of the 
songs the plan worked successfully, for the children 
sang the pecan idea into the minds—and appetites—of 
Memphis. 

The most prominent Memphis women verse writers 
made up a purse and bought pecan trees to be planted in 





FINE CLUSTER OF BRED-UP PECANS 
ee Laman” Teme gsciur w Gelag wane aa a wane of gest and 
an improvement to the landscape. 
memory of Judge Walter Malone and Howard Haw- 
thorn McGee, two local poets who had died. The pro- 
gram dedicating the trees to the city was carried out in 
Forrest Park. Dr. A. A. Kincannon, Bishop Gailor, Rev. 
Dr. Ben Cox, Robert Beatty and others delivered elo- 
quent addresses, and more than fifteen hundred children 
sang the pecan songs. 

This attracted the attention of prominent people and 
checks of three dollars began to come to me for trees to 
be planted in honor or memory of honorable citizens, and 
now it appears that it will not be long until everybody 
worth while in Shelby county will have a pecan tree bear- 
ing his name and sending it higher and _ higher 
for centuries. And after many generations shall have 
passed Memphisans will show the stately trees to 
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visitors and proudly claim that the trees were planted by 
their ancestors. In half a century old ladies and gentle- 
men will love these trees with great tenderness and tell 








AN ADVOCATE OF PECAN PLANTING 


When Mrs. Marta Scott Conser moved to Memphis from a 
wooded region she advocated the planting of pecan trees for 
beauty and utility. The co-operation of the school board was 
secured and much progress has been achieved. 


their grandchildren of the planting. A thousand dollars 
is offered for any pecan tree that has died or ceased bear- 
ing from old age. So beautiful and everlasting a monu- 
ment could never be had from the work of any man. 

A history of each tree is kept. All letters are 
kept on file, also all newspaper clippings, and these will 
be put into shape and turned over to the city. For there 
is no question that Memphis will some day be famous 
for the wonderful beauty and wealth of her pecan trees. 


A DISEASE OF THE HEMLOCK TREE 


A disease of the hemlock tree due to a woody, poroid 
fungus, Fomitiporia tsugina Murrill, was discovered by 
Mr. Percy Wilson at East Hebron, New Hampshire, in 
August, 1905, reports W. A. Murrill, assistant director 
of the New York Botanical Garden. 

In July, 1917, Mr. Wilson revisited the type locality 
and gathered specimens from the trunk of the same 
tree, which was found to be dead and prostrate on the 
ground. These later specimens were over an inch thick 
and broadly effused over the trunk. Living hemlocks 
recently examined by Mr. Wilson near Bristol, New 
Hampshire, were also found to be attacked by this fun- 
gus, which is known to occur in New Hampsbire and 
New York, always confined to the hemlock. The dis- 
ease is probably important and should be further inves- 
tigated both by foresters and mycologists. 
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TREE CLIMBING CRAB 
BY H. A. ZIMMERMAN 


HE robber, or cocoanut crab, has been known for 

some centuries but until lately doubts have existed 
whether these crustaceans actually climb trees to reach 
the cocoanut. The picture shown here, taken on Christ- 
mas Island, should do away with all uncertainty on this 
point. The appearance of these giant creatures crawling 
through the woods makes one feel decidedly creepy. The 
animals are easily frightened, and scuttle off backwards 
at the slightest alarm. They live not only on cocoanuts, 
but feed on fruits of various kinds, especially those of 
the sago-palm, while carrion of all sorts—even the 
bodies of their own relatives—do not come amiss. At 
one time, when rats swarmed in the forest at night, the 
crabs restricted their depredations to the daylight hours ; 
but now that rats have disappeared, even at night, camp 
from their claws. In fact, they 


utensils are not safe 











THE 


ROBBER CRAB 


Horrible to look at—and with worse habits—for he is a “thief in the night.” 


have been known to carry away cooking utensils, bot- 
tles and clothes. The robber crab’s method of carrying 
cocoanuts is to strip them of their husks and then to hold 
the nut under some of its walking legs, while it retires, 
raised high on the tips of those legs not used for this 
purpose. Darwin has graphically described how it tears 
the husk from the cocoanuts and hammers on the round 
depressions at one end until entrance is effected. 

This crab lives in a hole in the earth under trees, lining 
its burrow with the fibers of the cocoanut husks. It has 
an almost lung-like modification of the gill cavity for 
breathing air directly, yet visits the sea annually in 
droves to spawn. In climbing this crab scarcely uses 
its large claws, but clings to the tree with the sharp 
points of its walking legs. It can also climb almost ver- 
tical rock faces. 
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A DOUBLE HICKORY NUT 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


WO nuts in one shell is a very rare occurrence with 

the hickory nut family. But why should not there 
be such a variety? The chestnut would be less attractive 
if not less productive were it not for the fact that the 
prickly burr economizes in housing two, three and some- 
Suppose that each single chestnut had 
an individual burr. This would draw heavily upon the 
vigor of the tree, and in all probability would result in a 
smaller nut than those multi-producing burrs. 

So far as known, the only hickory tree producing dou- 
ble nuts is found growing in the extreme southeastern 
part of the state of Tennessee. From close observation 
covering a period of four years, it appears that only a 


times more nuts. 




















THE TREE, AND THE NUT 


So far as is now known, this is the only hickory tree in this country 
producing double hickory nuts. 


portion of the branches producing fruit buds are mutat- 
ing. Mutating is simply a process of changing styles in 
the vegetable kingdom. From a third to one-half of the 
branches produce double nuts, and these are isolated in a 
position we will call on the west side of the tree. These, 
however, never have failed to produce the double nuts, 
as shown in the photograph. The specimens are all 
alike, excepting on some branches located on the east 
side of the tree, which appear to be in the process of 
“doubling up.” 
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HE construction of wooden ships has caused such 

a heavy demand for locust tree-nails that the price 
has jumped to considerably beyond the normal figure. 
One of the consequences of this has been widely varying 
prices asked for suitable locust stumpage, with a marked 
upward tendency. The Forest Service is selling locust 
stumpage from the Pisgah Forest, for some of which 
very high prices have been bid. Prior to the development 
of the demand for tree-nails locust posts were being sold 
at 5 cents apiece. Tree-nail material is ordinarily sold 
by the cord, and the equivalent of 5 cents apiece for 
The class of material 
required for tree-nails, however, is much higher. After 
careful consideration of all the factors the Forest Serv- 


posts would be about $5 a cord. 


ice has reached the conclusion that a stumpage charge for 
locust suitable for tree-nails varying from $5 to $15 a 
cord, according to the accessibility and other determining 
factors, is justified. On the Pisgah Forest recent sales 
have been made at $7 per cord. 





M‘ YNEY has been subscribed by members of the 
Washington office for a service flag to show for 
the entire United States Forest Service the number of 
men who have gone into the Army and Navy. The 
dimensions of the flag are 6 by 10 feet; it will have 255 
stars, with room for additions. The presence of the flag 
on the front of the Atlantic Building will serve to remind 
the people of Washington that the Forest Service is do- 
ing its share in the military branches as well as in the 
investigative work relating to war problems. 





LETTER and telegram received by the Forest Serv- 

ice in one day from District 5 described an alarm- 
ing outlook and furnished a happy ending, for the 
drought situation in California. At the time the letter 
was written no rain had fallen in southern California, 
and very little over the rest of the State. Losses of 
stock were already severe and promised to become sweep- 
ing. A few bits of feed had been opened up to the Santa 
Barbara Forest, but beyond this the Service was power- 
less to help. The telegram, however, which was sent 
five days after the letter, reported that, beginning the 
day after the letter had been mailed, a general rain had 
fallen throughout the State. 





HAT the war farming propaganda of last spring 

met with a response from the farmers of at least 
one State, which was related in a novel way with the 
working of the Weeks law, is shown by the report of the 
State Forester of Kentucky on fire co-operation for 
1917. According to the report, there was an unpreced- 
ented number of fires in Kentucky last spring caused by 
farmers burning brush while clearing land for cultiva- 
tion. Over half the forest fires reported in the State 
last year, the State Forester says, were from this cause 


alone. 
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IFTY species of South American woods are now un- 
dergoing tests at the Forest Products laboratory. 
They constitute probably the first large group of tropical 
woods to be tested in this country for commercial pur- 
poses. The question of primary interest in the present 
investigation, is the war value of each of the woods, 
but data gathered may point to the advisability of perma- 
nently correlating these species with the commercial tim- 
bers of the United States. Many of them exist in 
enormous quantities, and can be cheaply exported; and 
with a knowledge of their characteristics it should be 
possible for us to use them to replace some of our 
scarcer native woods. Through the installation of a 
hydraulic press in the section of preservation, the labo- 
ratory is enabled to manufacture its own veneer panels 
for testing purposes. This new equipment will greatly 
facilitate the study of veneer airplane parts and of water- 
proof glues. 





HE Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company has exe- 
cuted a contract for the purchase of the remaining 
timber on the Kendrick Park and Kendrick Mountain 
units within the Tusayan and Coconino National For- 
ests, thus concluding negotiations begun in 1915. ‘The 
Company had previously purchased in small sales some 
timber within these units, but delayed taking all, on the 
ground that it could not do so until Congress passed the 
bill extending the time within which the timber rights 
could be exercised on a large number of odd-numbered 
sections within the same Forest. The Department of 
Agriculture has reported favorably upon this bill and 
there is good prospect that it will pass. Meanwhile, the 
new sale involving some 40,000,000 feet, will enable the 
Company to operate with logical extensions of its pres- 
ent railroad system. 





VER 1,000 pounds of western white pine seed were 

extracted last year on the Kaniksu National Forest 
at an approximate cost of $3.75 per pound. The high 
cost was accounted for by the fact that the dry weather 
opened up cones on the trees, so that nine-tenths of the 
seed was lost before the cones could be gathered. The 
survey crew, under G. W. Jones, covered during the 
season 14,105 acres of intensive topographic surveying, 
and 169,495 acres under extensive survey on the Coeur 
d’Alene, Pend Oreille, and St. Joe Forests. 





A NUMBER of men formerly engaged in Acquisition 
work in the United States Forest Service are now 
in the army. E. L. Lindsey is in France as first lieuten- 
ant in the Tenth Engineers and is in command of the 
first detachment of that regiment. H. L. Cooper, a 
former transitman, is a second lieutenant at the Camp 
Lee Training School; J. F. Quisenbery is a first lieuten- 
ant in the Engineer Corps; W. A. Mattoon is at Camp 
Slocum; while C. H. Burrage and John H. Keener are 
in the Twentieth Engineers (Forest). 
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URING last summer Forest Ranger James C. Friend, 
whose district is north of the Yellowstone Park, 
killed ten bears and caught two cubs alive. Bears had 
been unusually active in raids on sheep and had killed 
about 400. Several of the herders were badly scared 
and one was treed for a considerable time. About the 
middle of the summer, Ranger Friend returned to one of 
his headquarters’ cabins after an absence of several days 
and found that it had been badly wrecked by bears, which 
had gained entrance through one of the windows. Every- 
thing in the cabin was torn up and pawed over; even 
the cooking stove had received its share of abuse. Short- 
ly after this time, five bears, three of which were silver- 
tips, paid a return call to the cabin and the hides of 
three of them were, at last accounts, drying on the barn. 
HE greatest fire losses in District 4 of the United 
States Forest Service, in 1917, occurred in the zone 
which includes the Salmon, Challis, Boise, Weiser, 
Payette, and Idaho Forests. Throughout this region, 
practically no rain fell from about June 10 to September 
11. The grasses, weeds, and duff became extremely dry 
and very susceptible to rapid spread of fire. In the mid- 
dle of August there were several thunderstorms and the 
lightning caused numerous fires at places which were 
very difficult to reach. On the Payette Forest, 61 fires 
occurred during August and 36 of these were during 
August 16, 17, and 18. Nearly every one of these, it 
is thought was started by lightning. During these same 
days, there were five large fires on the Idaho Forest that 
called for an expenditure of approximately $50,000. 





A* extensive land classification for the Alaska for- 

ests is being planned for the coming spring. Very 
little of the twenty million acres of National Forest land 
in Alaska has been classified thus far. It is expected 
that a good many special problems will arise. Among 
these are the large Muskeg areas. In some places vege- 
tables are raised on decaying matter found to a depth of 
a few feet, with no soil underneath. Extensive classifi- 
cation will separate possible agricultural areas and will be 
the first step in the application of land classification prin- 
ciples in that region. 





A MAMMOTH two-ton Christmas tree, felled on the 

Pike Forest and delivered by auto trucks a dis- 
tance of 40 miles under the supervision of Denver forest 
officers, was erected on the civic center and formed the 
pivot about which the populace of Denver gathered on 
Christmas eve to join in the singing of carols and to 
herald the arrival of Santa Claus. 





OR some time District 6 of the United States For- 

est Service has been encouraging the cattlemen using 
National Forest ranges to carry small bunches of sheep 
on their ranches for the purpose of cleaning up odd 
corners, and stimulating the production of mutton and 
wool. The plan is being largely adopted and the cattle- 
men insist the sheep are a greet asset in every way. 
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DEPARTMENT recently established at the Forest 

Products Laboratory is the section of lumbering. 
Its activities are directed by Henry J. Hegel, who re- 
turned to the Forest Service from the General Electric 
Company. By collecting important data relating to the 
lumber manufacturing industry, the department expects 
to offer practical assistance to the manufacturers in solv- 
ing various commercial problems. 





CENSUS of the lumber production of the country 

during 1917 is to be made by the Forest Service 
in co-operation with the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, as in past years. Questionnaires have 
already been mailed to the 30,000 sawmills throughout the 
country asking that the amount of each kind of lumber 
cut be reported promptly. 





TUDY of the utilization of various waste barks, for 
the manufacture of pulp and paper products, has 
been made by the Forest Products Laboratory. Tests 
under the sulphate process for making paper have been 
followed up and a good quality of kraft pulp, suitable for 
a high-grade wrapping paper, was obtained from each 
of 13 species. 





HE war service records of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University show 90 
undergraduates, 48 alumni and 5 members of the faculty 
with the colors. Dean Hugh P. Baker is a captain of in- 
fantry in the regular army, and Prof. Reuben P. Pritch- 
ard is a first lieutenant in field artillery. 





HE Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico recently 

passed a comprehensive law, providing for an in- 
sular forest service, experiment station, and public for- 
ests in charge of a technically trained forester. The law 
was drafted by the office of state co-operation of the 
United States Forest Service, and the action of the Legis- 
lative Assembly is the result of an examination of and 
report on forest conditions in Porto Rico made by the 
office of state co-operation several years ago. 





Yams to one of the German forestry journals, 
the Kaiser, in 1908, killed 1,995 pieces of wild game, 
including 70 stags, elk and roebuck. At that time he had 
slaughtered a total of 61,730 pieces of game, more than 
4,000 of which were stags, and was the leading extermin- 
ator of wild life in the world. As a slaughterer of men, 
women and children since 1914, however, he has been 
the foremost exterminator of human life in all history. 





TUDIES at the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madi- 
son, Wis., have shown that Engelmann spruce 
treated by the sulphite process gives a pulp that com- 
pares very favorably in color and strength with that of 
white spruce. 





EARLY half a million people use the Pike National 
Forest, in Colorado, each year for recreation. 
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This list is compiled from various sources. Every effort has been made to make it complete and accurate, but in the nature of 


things there are necessarily omissions and errors. 


The list will be reprinted and increased from month to month. All foresters and 


others who can supply additional names or note corrections are urged to communicate with American Forestry as promptly as pos- 
sible, to the end that the list may have full value as a record of the men who have gone to war. 


GEE, Fred B., Ist Lt., gia _Corps (For.); 
deputy forest supervisor, U. < S. 
Albano, Jack, forest ranger, U. F. S. 

—— George (Ohio State Univ.), roth Eng. 


(For.). 
Pre asap 7 E. (Mich. Ag. Col., '15). 
Aldous, Tura M., grazing, U: 3 F. S. 
Aldsworth, Donalc (Univ. of Minn., °14), Off. 
Tr. Camp, Presidio, Cal., San Diego, Cal. 
Alexander, Ben. (Bilt. For. School), 2nd R. O. T. C. 
Alexander, J, B., Ist Lt. Aviation Corps (Univ. of 


Wash., ’17). 
Allen, Raymond, New Jersey. 
Ames, (Yale For. School, ne Capt. 


ro or il a C., 2nd Lt. U. AS Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan. (Univ. of Wash, 17), : 
Anderson, Emil A., deputy forest supervisor, 


u.. 3. Ss. 

Anderson, Parker O. (Univ. of Minnesota, ’18), 
10th U. S. Eng., France, U. S. F. S. 

Archer, Frank, Engr. Headquarters, France, forest 
clerk, U. S. 

Armstrong, Carroll W. (Bilt. For. School), Quar- 
termaster’s Dept., Fort Dod a. 

—. Ralp (Bilt. For. School), 104th 

xpeditionary Forces, France. 

Atkinson, E Ss. ah nage For. School °16, and Bilt- 
more), 2d Lt., Grant, Canal Zone. 

Atwood, titi, of Maine, 715), manager, 
Unit 1, New England Sawmill Units. 

Avery, B. F. (Yale For. School); Spanish River 
Pulp and Paper Mills. 

Aylward, F. N. (Univ. of Calif.), Amb. Corps. 


—> Romayne L. (Univ. of Minn., 18), 
h U. S. Eng., S #.. 5. 
Badertscher, Ed., temp. clerk, F. S. 

Baker, een (Yale ’ For. School, a, _ 46th 
D. , Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., Dean 
N. ¥. yo Col. of Forestry. 

Ballard, Dean (Univ. of Wash., 12), American 
Lake Encampment. 

Raldenburg, Max B., clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Baldwin, H. C. (Penn. State, ’14). 

Balmer, Joseph D. (Univ. of Wash., ’18), Sgt. Bat. 
D, 346th Fld. Art., American Lake Encamp- 
ment. 

Ballou, F. C. (Penn. State, ’16), 20th Eng. (For.). 

Barker, S. Omar, Co. D., 502nd Service Bn., Camp 
Merritt, N. J., U. S. eS 

Barlow, Harold (Yale For. School, 3®. 

Barr, John B., forest ranger, U. S: 

Barton, Robert M., 20th Eng. (Fores, Amer. 
Univ., we og D. C.; forest ranger, U 3 

Bastian, Clyde E , Corp. 20th Eng. (For. \ (Univ. 
of Mich., ‘ 

Batten, R. W. (Yale For. School, "16). 

Beal, Cecil R. (Univ. of Wash., ’17), 2nd Lt. 20th 
ea (For.), American Univ., Washington, 


Beaman, Clarence W., ete 4 U. S. F. S. 
Beaman, La Vaughn,” Co. A, 5th Bn., 20th Eng. 
(For.), U. S. 


——. nm Mile (Mich. Univ., ’04), Sgt. 10th 
Bedwell, Je i a L., Soret ranger, U. S. F. 
dward, 20th Eng. (For.), 

Ss. FE. S. 
» 16), Lt. Rainbow 


Amer. 


Div., Cam Milis N. Y. 
Bell, icone | (Yale For. School, ’18). 
Bellue, A (Stud ent Univ. of Cal. ), 10th Eng. 


(For.). 

Beltz, H. C., 1st Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). 

Benedict, M. S., Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (For.); 
supervisor, U. S. Ss. 

Benedict, Raymond E, Major 10th Eng. (For.), 
For. Br. B. 

Bennett, William W. (Univ. of Nebr., '12), Co. 
E, 314th Ammunition Train, Cam: Funston; 
Fort Riley, Kansas, dep. for. sup., Ss. S. 

msi x <4 ~ 3rd R. O. T. C., forest BM Sg 


forest 


Bentley, George A., 
purchasing agent U 

Bennett, Edwin L., Co. fi 157th Inf., Camp Kear- 
ney, Cal., forest ranger, U. S. S. 

Bennett, William W. (Univ. of Neb., 12); E. 
314th Am. Train, Camp Funston, Ft. Bie: 
Kan., U. S. F. S. 

Bernhardt, — L. (Univ. of Wash., 18). 

Berry, John K .» scaler,  e S. 

Berry, Swift, forester, U. S. S. 

Betts, Fred ., forest ranger, ©. S. F. S. 

Bevan, Arthur. (Univ. of Wash., °17); Canadian 

Bevan, Jesse T., Co. E, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. 

France, U. S. F. S. 

B Eng., rybrance. 

eyers, alter (Univ. of Minn., ’12), Capt., 
Camp Dodge, Iowa. ; . 


Gort i ele Dept., 
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Billin, R. T. (Penn. State, ’20), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Billings, R. W. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’17), 10th Eng. 
(Forest). 

Billingslea, James H., Jr. (Univ. of Wash., ’11), 
10th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Bird, R. G., Corp. 20th Eng. (For.); (Cornell: 16). 
Bird, Yern A., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 
Blair, Albert W., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 

U.S. F.S. 
ae Earl M. (student Univ. of Cal.), 20th Eng. 


(For.). 
Blake, Philip (Univ. of Minn., ’16), Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va. ; 
Bliss, James (Ohio State Univ. , 14), Capt., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 
Bloom, Adolph, Ensign U. S. N. Train. Sta. (Univ. 
of Wash., ’16). 
Blouse, Joseph R. (Mt. Alto, 16). 
Bonney, Parker S., sub. It., Br. Navy (Univ. of 
Wash., 713). 
Bosworth, James H. (Univ. of Mont. My 20th Eng. 
(For.), Amer. Univ., Wash., Ss ~ eo. oe 
Bowen, James H., 20th Eng. (For. a 1 ranger, 
Bowen, John ce a. Engineers (Forest), Amer. 
Univ., Wash. D. Us F. S. 
Bowen, Jos. (Yale For School, “17). 
Boyce, W. H (Penn. State, ’ 
Bradley, Tom O. (Mt. Alto), te Dept. For. 
Brady, Charles C. (Univ. of Wash., ’18); Battery 
A., Wash. Signal Corps. 
Brady, Seth C., messenger, U. S. F. S. 
mai Shirley ncaa of Minn., 718), 20th U. S. 
ng., .eere, © Cc 
Breneman, Howard E (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 717), 
Co. C., 10th En (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 
Brewster, Donald R, forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 
Brinckerhoff, H. E., Ist Lt. Inf 
aie Ral h, 2d Lt., Bat. C, 346th F. Art., R. 
C. (Univ. of Wash., “17, American Lake 
ai 
ee oy M. oo of Me., ’15), checker, Ten 
ill Units. 
Broderick, Scone J. (Univ. of Minn., 716), Ist 
Sgt. heyy S. Engr. Co. C, 501 BN., Engr., 20th 
En 
Brooks, James F., 10th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 
me. §. Bascom Se forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
ne Harold B , 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 


Brown, R. A., LoD: 
Meade, Md., U.S. 
Brown, Thomas. (Univ. a Minn.), Marines, A. E. 
., France. 
Brown, Robert C., asst. forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Brown, V. S. (Univ. of Cal., 714), 10th Eng. at 
Brown, Vance, scaler (Univ. *. one 17), 
A, Wash. Sig. Corps, U. S. 
Browning, Harold A., asst. for. ll v.38: 2: 3. 
Broxon, Donald (Univ. of Wash., 14). 
Bruce, Donald (Yale For. School, 710), Capt., 10th 


23rd ie (Highway), Camp 


Eng. (For.), assigned in charge of timber, 
er aaa in France. (Prof. of For. Univ. 
o al.) 


Bruce, James, U. S. 

Brundage, Marsden R OMtich. Ag. Col., 
Eng. (Forest). 

Bryant, Edward S., te 10th Eng. (Forest), for. 
inspector, U. S. S. 

Buch, John Edward Tue Alto For. Acad., ’17), Co. 
C. 10th Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Buck, Shirley, Capt., Q. M. Dept., Presidio, San 
Francisco, Cal., National forest inspector, U. 


17), 20th 


F. S. 

Buhler Ernest (Univ. of Minn., 13), he 

Bullerdick, Ray O., Sgt., Supply Office, Camp 
Talliaferro, No. 1, hy Worth, Tex. (Asst. 
Forest Ranger, U. S. F. S.). 

Bunker, Page (Yale), city "forester, Fitchburg. 

Burgess, John, Corp. 66th Co., 164th Depot Brigade, 
—— ” hae Kan., surveyor draftsman, U. 

Burleigh, T. D. (Penn. State, 18), 20th Eng. 
(Forest) 

Burnham, R. P. (Univ. of Wash., °17); 2nd R. O. 
. C., Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. 

Burt, E. H., Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 714). 

Buttrick, P. L., Am. Amb. Serv. 
School, 711). 

Byrne, Geo. J., Jr. (Univ. of Cal.); Amb. Corps. 


(Yale For. 


ALKINS, Hugh G. (Yale For. School, ’09), 
2nd eee 10th Engr. (For.), forest supervisor, 
U. 


Calloway, Gex: (Univ. of Mo.); 10th Eng. (For.). 

Calloway, Joseph R., forest ranger, U. | a 

Calvert, Gerald F. ‘Univ. of Wash.) ; ‘Canadian 
Contingent, in France. 


Cameron, J. F. (Univ. of Wash., °19); Av. Training 
Camp, San Diego, Cal. 

Campbell, John W. (Biltmore), 2nd Lt., Bat. C, 
330th F. / 

Cappel, Frederick, for. clk., U. 

Carlson, Martin (Univ. of Tal suk ‘Eng. (For.). 

Carney, Thos. J. (Univ. of Mont.), Sgt., 38th Co. 
10th Battalion, 166th Depot Brigade, Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Washington, U. S. 


Carpenter, Herbert M. (Bilt. For. School), 20th 
Eng. (Forest). 

Carvey, Matthew (Ohio State Univ. ), Aviation. 

Cary, N. Leroy (Univ. of Mich., 715), 41st Co., 
166th Depot Brigade, Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Wash., forest assist., S. F. S. 

Cassidy, Hugh O., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Cecil, Kirk D (Kan. Ag. Col., ’07), Lt. Coast Art., 
Ft. Stevens, surveyor, U. 55 eat, 

Chamberlain, Harry (Penn. State, ’14), 20th Eng. 


(Forest). 
Chapman, Charles S. (Yale For. School, ’02), Maj. 
Yale For. School, ’02), forest assistant, 


U..S.-E. S. 

Charlson, Alex. (Univ. of Wash., 16); Canadian 
Contingent, in France. 

Chartrand, Lee F. (Univ. of Wash., 16), 20th Eng. 
(For.), | ig ranger, U. S. F. 

Chartrand, L. J. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’14). 

Cheetham, i 'W.,, Corp. (Mich. Ag. Col., 719). 

Chip — W. A. (Univ. of Mont. . 10th Eng. 
( 

Cea Alfred C., forest Me iy , . F. S. 

Chubb, S. W. (Penn. State, 12), 

Chudderdon, Harold A., forest meh up. 5 PF. S; 

Clark, Donald H. (Univ. of Wash., 717), 1st Lt., 
Bat. F, 348th Field Art., American Lake En- 


campment 
Clark, E. V., Ist Lt. R. O. T. C., Camp Funston, 
Kan., ” forest supervisor, U. S F. 


Ss. 

Clementsen, Harold, 2nd Lt. (tick. Ag. eo a 

Clemmons, Walter Ce forest ranger, S. 

Clifford, C. J., Sgt., 10th —_, mers, A. 4 - 
France, forest clerk, LOR 


Colburn, H. C., 10th Eng. Gam. > B., Ex- 
peditionary Forces, i. U 7 Ss. 

Colgan, J. G., Ist Lt. (Mich. 1.). 

aay Edward W. (Bie er. School), Am. 


Amb. Serv., France. 
Colter, Charles S., U. S. s. 
cone H. R: (Penn. P hod 12), 2nd Lt. 10th 
(Forest), Pa. R. R. forester, Phila., Pa. 
oun" Theodore (Univ. of Minn.), Santiago de 
Cuba, care of Postmaster, N. 
Conklin, J. (Univ. of Cal., °16), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Conklin, W. Gardiner, Ist Lt. 20th Eng. (Forest), 


Co. ye 3rd Bn. (Pa. State For. Acad., 08); Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Cook, A. M. (Yale For. oped. 08), Eng. Tr. 
Camp, forest supervisor, U. FE. .S. 


Connor, Frank W., 12th Aero a. ae 
Branch, Dayton, Ohio, forest guard, U. -S 

Conrad, (Penn. State, °21). 

<i GD, (Mick Agri. College), Ist sergt. 10th 
Eng. (Forest) 

Cook, Marcus (Univ. of pont. Me 20th Eng. (For). 

Cook, a W., clerk, U. S. 

Cook, O., Capt., 2nd Forest “Regiment, Mass. 

Cook, Samuel, forest ranger, U. 

Cookston, Roy, Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Cool, Frank J., 25th Engineers, Camp Devens, 
Mass. (Topographic Draftsman, U. S. F. S.). 

Cool, W. C., 2nd Lt. (Cornell, ’16). 

Coolidge, Lieut. Joseph (Harvard, ’12), 20th Eng. 
(Forest), consulting forester. 

Cope, H. H. (Penn. State, ’15), 10th Eng. a 

Cope, H. Norton, forest ranger, U. S. 

Copsey, C. N. ( Student Univ. of Cal.), isi ics 


(For.). 

Corbitt, Willis G. (Univ. of Wash., 718), Co. C, 
3rd Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), American Univer. 
sity, a in te D.C. 

Cortright, 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’11). 

Crumb, Sk if (Univ. * oe 20), Sgt., Co. 

E, 10th Saw (For.), ., France. 

Covill, (Univ. of ot Foch Eng. er). 

a hee D., forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Cox, Windsor a. & ae 

a William J. (Univ. of Wash., “18),ist Lt., 
Inf., American Lake Encam ment. 

Crane, Leo (Univ. of Minn., 16). 

Crawford, C. B. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’13). 

Critchley, “~~ % F. (Mt. Alto, 13), Res. Off. 
Tr. Camp, Ft. Niagara, Pa. Dept. For. 

Crocker, E. S. (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). 

Crookston, Byron F., 20th Engineers (Forest), 
Am. Univ., Wash. D. 

Com. Lt. mee J. (Yale, “08, Bilt., 11), 20th 
Eng. (Forest). S. 

Crumb, Isaac J. Wniv of Wash., ’20). 
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Crumb, Thomas E., , W. C. A., Ft. Flagler, 


Guthrie, es ee | (Yale For. School, ’06), forest 


P-> 
Guthrie, Richard .. 1st Lt., 17th F. A., U. S. 
Camp Robinson, Wis. ag of Nebr., 13 
forest examiner, U. s. 


<y. 
b E. stich, Ag. Col., 


I t). 
Calley, Matthew J, Foley, A. c. Cong. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Univ. of 


F. S. 
Comming’. T. = (Univ. of Minn., 14), Av. Corps, 


Ss. 
362nd 14, Co. M, American 
SES 


Lake, Tacoma, Wash., U. 


Foran, Harold (Univ. of Wash., 
ee 5 ce Buffalo, N. 


— F. W. (Yale For. School, 713), Regular 
my, Medical Dept. 
ng forest ranger, U. S. 


, yeyor draft av 
ee eee (Penn. State, ’14), Officers’ 
— Fort Myer (Asst. For. 


-)- 
roe sod (Univ. of Minn., 717), 
A. %. 


F. S. 
20th Engineers (Forest), for. 


Ss FS. 
Hall, — F. Suniv. of Cal., 17), 20th Engineers 


(Ohio State Univ., 


woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units, 


district engineer, 


of F 


or. 
. (Yale For. School, ’08), forest exam- 
AS assigned to timber recon- 
noissance in France. 


iv. of Cal.), 20th Eng. 
. Goast re of Wash., ’ 


i elerhtin 


(Ohio State Univ.), 10th Eng. 
F. s 


. (Harvard, 709). 


John, 4th Co., Ist Bn. 166th Depot 
1 Lewis, American Lake, Wash- 


Hamlin E. e; ‘wa Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 716). 
oy George C., Neopit Indian Milts, Neopit, 


C., "grazing assistant, U. S. F. S. 
10th Eng. (Forest), 

France, Svea examiner, ie Se 

Dennis, Henry M. 


Freeman, George (Univ. of Minn., ’ 
Deutsch, reg 


Hammond, Charles P. (Biltmore), 20th Engineers 


Hansen, Harvey L. (Univ. of Calif.), Amb. Corps. 
Hansen, eae & (Yale For. School, 17), forest 


Hansson, y teat (Vale vos, School, ’17). 
Harding, Charles C. (Yale For. School, ’16). 
Harlacher, Josef (Mt. Alto, 717), 20th Eng. (For- 


prec Emanuel Yale For. School, 
Leon Springs, Tex., forest asst., U. S. F. § 
312 2th Field Signal Corps, con Pike, Ark. Fullenwider, William G. (Bilt.), 10th Eng. (F 
» 20th Eng. cP scone. 
Ist Sergt. ad he 8th 
Bat. Camp, Lewis, Amer. 
(Yale For. School 
Dollenmeyer, Stacy B (Univ. 
care of Postmaster, N. 
ys 


est). 
Fuller, Francis S. (Harvard), forest assistant, 
F. S. 


Fullerton, James B. (Ohio State Univ. 
ing School- Timber Inspection, 


Pa. Dept. For. 


Harley, Percy H., forest clerk, U. S. F. 
otis. William P. (Ames Forest Serko 10th 
Forest). 


+ John Gordon (Biltmore, 


ce. bins E., Bat. A., 340 Funston, 
State schoo of Forestry. 


eS, 
H., 2nd Lt. (Yale For. Sc 
F. S. 


. (Univ. of Wash., ’12); 2nd Lt., 


American Lake Encampment. 
Donald (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. 


Garrett, C. . (Univ. of Wash., 
ing Sta., Univ. of Wash. ‘Campus, Seattle. 


*15), Roy ‘al Flying of BB eng Eng- 
Am rican Forestry Magazine, Washing- 


of Wash., 719), 20th Eng. 


16); Naval Train- 


Dreitler, Ralph (Univ. 
(For 


, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France, 


Sane: Jack ‘(Student Univ. of Cal.), Av. Corps. 


Seg, We Naval "eserve (Corneil 
Gaylord, Donald (Yale 


k D., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 


Vv... 5. F. Ss. 
Harsh, Frank N. (Ohio State Univ., ’1 
Harrington, Neal (Mich. For. School. 19), Com- 
pany G, 341st Inf., Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 


Paul H., Battery E., 316 Reg., H. F. 
A. 7 Camp Jackson, Ss 

. (Student, Univ. of Cal.), 
on ’ Omha, co 20th Eng. (Forest), 
ng. (Forest), (Cornell, 


forest assistant, B.S FS 
10th Eng. (Forest). 
20th Eng. aig 8 7 


Dubuar, James ¥.. 


Dunbar, Roger S. (Bilt. ), 
Duncan, ere, W., Harris, Alsin Be: 


, Adjutant 10th Eng. * owen Gebo, L. W., ew 


20th Engineers Am. 
ae ng S. F. 


U. 
Hausherr, FP. E. (Mich. "Ag. Col., 
Hawkinson, or et of Minn. = *), 10th Eng. 


Haworth, Robert (Univ. of Mi mn., 713). 

Hawley Myron F., Signal Corps, Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., patrolman, t's Ss. 

ies Frank  icraaaaiae Capt. est Inf., Camp 


Hendrickson, ny C., forest clerk, ¥. Ss F..S. 
Hendrix, Albert W., "forest ranger, U. S. 


. (student Univ. of Cal.), 


Gibbons, le H. (Univ. of Nebr., ’ 
10th Engr. (Fr.), forest examiner, 


Dunn, ie i (Penn. State, 
Dunning, Duncan (Univ. 
Om): forest assistant, 


TEM ps ey 


a re oe crash. 


ge? s Dept. 


Dunston, "Clarence R., Headquarters A. E. 17), 10th Eng. (For.), 


Gick R. is (Univ. of Wash., 
, France; U. S. Indian Service. A. 
Giebler, poh, 20th Eng. - American Uni- 


. Myer, Va., 2nd Asst. State Forester versity, W ae 


F. S 
Qnd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 715). 


gg c. i. (Penn. State, ’14), National Army. 


, Navy., labor helper, U. S a 
Thomas - Gee For. 


23rd (Highway) Engineers, U. S. 


. (Mich. Ag. Col.), Forestry Dept., 


s. 
Hicock, “Henry W. (Yale For. School, ’15), 504th 
E = gig Service. 


Gilman, John, vert ranger, 


, forest ranger, U. S. 


F. S. 
Eddy, H. J. (Mich. as. Col., 718 P. L. (Mich. Ag. Col., 


S 
Camp Lo rr Lake, Wash- 


ington, patrolman, U. a 
forest phe [tS 


pe ten William G. Gipple, O. B. (Penn. State, 15), “? | at (For.). 


Royal J., forest clerk, 


Given, J. Bonbright, Ist Lt., Camp Jackson, S. Cc. 


FE. S. 
10th Engineers (Forest), Am. 


5 nl France, U. S. 
Hilo ip E. woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units, 
Engl Mass. For. lept. 

a Weenie C., Sgt., Signal Corps, Kelly — 
 § Antonio, Tex. , forest guard, U. F. 


P., | 1s 10th’ Eng. (Forest), 
Gooch, Winslow L., 


Geotae. Walter i 
Golden, By noms H. (Mt. 


, MacCormack State Park, In- 


. (For.), A. E. F., France, 10th Boateees Gout, 4 


forest ranger Uv. & F..o 


S 
a E, 4th Bn. 20th Eng. (For: 


_ American U niversity, Washington, D. 

E. C. (Yale For. School, 09); Gen. “Mer., 
New England Sawmill Units, Ardgey, Ross- 
hire, Scotland; State for. New Hampshire. 

Hodgman, Arthur. Ae of Minn., 12), 10th Eng. 


. (Univ. of Wash., 
C. F. C. Hdgatrs. Staff, 23 Swallow St., 


pow England. 


Ww alter (Ohio ‘State "Univ. ), 166th U. S. 


France, forest ranger, 


: Deas Saeernttte BYatin Graham, Paul (Univ. of Wash., 


Hogentoler, ean R. (Mt. Alto, ’12), with Gov- 
ernor’s troops, Pa., Pa. Dept. For. 

Holdsworth, R. P., Capt. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’11). 

Thomas (Ohio State Univ., ‘D. 20th 
Eng. (For.), American Univ., Wash. 

Horning, W. Harold (Mt. Alto, 714), Bat. ». Gost 

, Camp Dix, N. J. 

. (Yale For. School, ’02). 

E. E., 26th ew ge (Forest). 

Hope, L. S (Yale For. School, 

Holtze, E. B. (Univ. of Mo.); 104. Eng. (For.). 


Harrison 


Granger, Christopher M., 
’07), Headquarters, Am. Exped. Forces, Been 
Graves, Henry S Le. Col., so, division of 
forestry headquarters, 
United States Forester, 
Gray, Harry A., Co. 


Emerick, Lloyd P, j 
Emerson, Fred D. 
Field No. 2, S. San 


6 
emereine, i Ward, , Eng. (For. j, Am. Exped. 


Ray “Livingston, 
American Lake, Wisk 


Greeley, William B., Maj., deputy director, 
vision of forestry headquarters, 


(Ohio State Univ., °15), Inf., Ft. 


Hudman, H H, Co. B, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. Fes 


Robert W. (Univ. of oa 20), Av. 
Training Camp, San Diego, Cal 
Hutchings, James O. son i. (For.), A. E. F., 


Forces; assistant United States Forester. 


Evans, Vi 
vans, Vincent @w niv. 19), 20th Eng. (Forest). 
¥. S. 


Green, R. S. (Cornell, 
Grefe, Raymond F., forest ranger, . 
Greenburg, Herman E. yes sal School ), 

Island, Vallejo, Cal., F. 
L. T. (Mich. Ag. Col., 


, 20th oy ae coe 


Ewing, Robert. B., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Hutton, James F., Signal Corps (spruce regiment), 
forest ranger, 'U. 


AIRCHILD, Rollin A., 


Si Det iled W Dept., 
Fifer, ee ae © niv, Greider, Claude E., -. C., Detailec ar Dep 


_ forest a a U. F.S 
B, 16h Eng. (For.), 





» 335, Piece Wheeler, Ga. 
Ss ¥,.& 


E. CM. ‘Alto, 709) ; F., 2nd 


h Eng. (For.), formerly Pa. 5g BA For. 
Hout a — Alto, ’13), Field Artillery, Camp 


Fea, Joseph S 20th E : (For.), 
> Coe 


. ¥. State Col. of Forestry), U. S Griffth Albert R., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 
U. S. F. 


Griggs, Clarence W., 20th_Eng. (For.), 


Pa. Dept. 


For 
. nee Rolland (Univ. of Nebr., 16), 20th Engr. 


Hugo, p (Penn. State, ’19), oe Army. 
ae ster - "School, ’ 11). 


int Camp, Se attie, Forest Regiment, 


eC Bi, Cab, "10th Eng. (For.), 


Gruver, Fred Merritt, National 1 oes Lew- 


(Yale For. School, 09). 
ss a F 


Hussey, Ralph W., forest ranger, U. S. 


is, "American Lake, Wash. 
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NGALLS, E. E. (Yale For. School, ’17). 
Inskeep, Raymond P., Machine Gun Co., 157th 
Inf., «i Kearney, ‘Calif., forest ranger, 
U. 
Irwin, Ad x (Mt. Alto, ’12), Sgt., 10th Eng. 
or _France, Pa. Dept. For. 
Isola, Vico C. (Yale For. School, ’14). 


ANOUCH, Kar! L. 20th Eng. re Am. Exped. 
Forces (Univ. of Nebr., ’17). 
Jeffrey, Walter (Cornell, 718), Ensign in the 
Navy, Battleship **Missouri.’ 
Jenson, A. F., U. S. 
John, H. C. (Penn. State College, 14). 
Johns, H. C. (Penn. State, ’16), 20th Eng. (Forest). 
Johns, Walter Ridgley, 158 Co., 35 Bat., 166th De- 
pot Brigade, Camp Lewis, Am. Lake, Wash., 


Johnson, Ansel R. H. (Biltmore), Naval Aviation 
section. 

Johnson, Joseph H., asst. forest ranger, U. F.S 

Johnson, Sidney L. (Univ. of Wash., 1B) vt 67, 
166th Depot Brigade, American Lake Encamp- 
ment. 

Johnson, C. H. (Mich. Ag. Col., 

Johnson, F. W. (student, Ohio’ us. 10th En- 
gineers (Forest). 

Johnson, Oscar S. (Univ. of Minn., '16), 10th Eng. 
(Forest), U. S. F. 

Johnson, R. J. Giich. Ag. Col., ’16). 

Johnson, W. R. (Mich. Ag. Col., "12). 

Jones, E. F., forest examiner, U. Ss. 

Jones, Luther G. 

re John E. (Ohio State Univ., 717), 20th Eng. 
(For.), American Univ., W ashington, B.C. 

Judson, Luchard (Yale For. School, ’17). 


AESTNER, H. J., 20th Eng. (For.), Forester 
of W. Va., forest examiner, U. S. F.S. 
Kane, William G., Marines, Forest Ranger, 


U.S. F. S. 
Kelley, ot. Arthur L. (Colo. Agr. Col.), 19th 
Co., Inf., x. C. 
Kelly, Evan W., a 10th Eng. (For.), 
examiner, U. ¥. S. 
Kelley, Gordon C (Macalaster_ College, Minn.), 
10th Eng. (For.), France. 

Kellogg, O. C. (Univ. of, Wash., ’20), Naval Tr. 
Sta, Univ. of Wash. Campus, Seattle, Wash. 
Kemp, P, a 25th Eng., Ft. Lawton, Washington, 
SF's 


forest 


Kenny, ‘John, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units, 


Mass. For. Dept. 
Kephard, G. S. (Cornell, ’17), 10th Eng. Forest), 
France. 


Kessler, N. T. (Penn. State, ’21), Navy Hospital. 

Ketcham, Louis, forest ranger, ‘se 4 

Ketridge, John C, farest examiner, U. S. F. S. 

Keyes, John H., 20th Eng. De (Yale, 14). 

Kiefer, Francis, Capt. E. R. C., asst. dist. 
forester, U. S. F. S. 

Kilbourne, E. I. (Cornell, 717). 
Kilmer, William F. (Biltmore), Co. 
Corps, Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
Kimball, George W., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 
King, Robert F., Qnd Lt. Coast Artillery (Univ. 

of Wash., 719). 
Kingsley, Ray M., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Kiser, Max (Ohio State Univ., 715), 330th Inf., 


Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
17), 20th Eng. (For.). 
eo aN 


B, Signal 


Kishbaugh, W. (Penn. State, 
Kittredge, Joseph, Jr, forest examiner, U. 
Klassell, Alvin (Mich. Ag., Col.). 
Klobucher, F. J. (Yale For. School, ’16), forest 
ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Klobucher, F. J. (Univ. let: 14, 
20th Eng. (For.). 

Knight, Herbert (Ohio State Univ.), O. N. G, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

sak H. N., engineer in forest products, 


of Wash., ’14), 


U. FE. S. 

Kobbe. William H. eae For. School, ’04). 

Koch, Elers (Yale, 

Koechlein, John H., , Army, Camp Lewis, 
American Lake, Wash., fire guard, U. S. F. S. 

Koleman, N.. Sgt. (Mich. Ag. ae 

Koomey, L. H. (Yale For. School, 12). 

Korista, Drohmir (Univ. of Minn.) 

Kotsier, John, Capt, Field Art., Presidio, San 
Francisco, Cal., temporary force, U. S. F. S. 
Kraebel, Charles J., (Univ. of Mich., 712), Set., 
10th Eng. oe A. E. F., France, forest as- 

sistant, U. F. S 

Kraft, F. G. Ran niv. of Mo.), 10th Engr. (Fr.). 

Krause, John E., 127th Co., = Depot Brigade, 
Camp Lewis, Wash., U. S. Ss. 

Krell, Frederick C. (Penn. me 13), Sergt. Ist 
class, 10th Eng. (Forest), Asst. Forester Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Krell, J. W. (Penn. State, ’17), timber inspection. 
Krueger, Myron E. (Univ. of Cal., °17), 20th En- 
gineers (Forest), forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Kuemmerling, Karl (Ohio State Univ., ’16), Hos- 

pital Unit. 

Kunkle, A. V. (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. (For.). 


| Fee John (Biltmore), Capt. 10th Eng. (For.), 
orest Branch B. C. 

Lamonte, A. D. (Penn. State, ’18). 

Langille, H. D., Major. 

Lackamp, Leo (Ohio State Univ.), Naval Reserve, 
U. S. S. Colpher, Municipal Pier, Chicago, II. 

Larzon, Arthur K. (Univ. of Wash.), Sgt., For. 

Reg., France 

Larrimer, W. H. (Ohio State Univ., ’13), Officers’ 
Training Camp, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Larson, Andrew F's 20th Eng. (For.), forest 


ranger, U. S 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Leach, Walter (Mt. Alto, ’14), 314th Inf., Camp 
Meade, Md., Pa. Dept. For. 

Lee, Chester A. (Yale For. School, “>: 

Lee, S. B., 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., *17). 

LeMonte, "A. D. (Penn. State, 18),” timber inspec- 
tion. 

Lentz, Gustav H. (Yale For. School, 717), Sgt., 10th 
Eng. (Forest). 

Leveaux, Cosmer (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). 

Lewis, Trevor, 4th Eng., Vancouver, Wash., Head- 
quarters detachment. 

Lewis, Ferry D., forest ranger, U. F. S. 

Lightfoot, Frank, 3rd Bn., 20th Eng. gh Amer- 
ican Univ., W ashington, D. 

Lind, Fred (Univ. of Wash. Law), Ist Sgt., 45th 
Co., 166th Depot Brigade, Camp Lewis, Ameri- 
can Lake, Wash., U. S. F. 

Lindsey, Eugene L., Ist Lt. ith Eng. (Forest), 
= For. School, 19), forest examiner, U. S. 


Littlefield, Theron R., Corp., Hdg. Co., 340th F. .s 
Camp Funston, Kas., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 
Livingston, R. (Penn. State, 719), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Lockwood, Milton K. (Biltmore), Ist Lt., School 

of Military Aeronautics, Austin, Tex. 
Loetzer, Louis C. (Mt. Alto, ’19). 
Lommasson, Thos., 10 Engineers pa, Am. 
Exped. Forces, France, U.S. F. 
Long, Gawaed (N. H. State Col., iD, U.S. F..S. 
Lord, Milton (Univ. of Minn.), U. S. Marine 
Barracks Headquarters Detachment, Ist Rgt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Loud, William D., 20th Eng. (Forest). 
Loughlin, John D., Amb. Corps (Cornell, 17). 
Loveman, A. M. (Yale For. School, ’16). 
Lowdermilk, Walter C.,. 10th Engineers : taneee 
Am. Exped. Forces. France. U. S. F. 
Lundgren, Leonard, Capt., 116th Engrs., Camp 
Mills, N. Y. 
—— T. F., 20th Eng erg: oe, vs 
Lyle, Ben, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., U. F. 
pinnae R. R. (Penn. State. ’18), 10th’ Ene (For, 
Lyon, A. C. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 


ACKECHNIE, A. R., 2nd Lt. U. S. A. (Univ. 
of Wash., 718). 
Malmstein, Harry f£., grazing assistant, 

U.S: 2S. 

Macaulay, N. G., Camp Loa, American Lake, 
Wash., forest ranger, U. F. 

Maloy, Thomas. P.. P., 20th Eng. ihneais: Co. B., 5th 
Bn 


Marckworth, aie D. (Yale For. School, 717, 
and Ohio State Univ.), 20th Eng. (Forest), Va. 
State For. Dept. 

Marsh, A. Fletcher (Yale For. School. ’11). 

Marston, Charles O. (Biltmore), 10th Engineers 
(Forest). 

Marston. Capt. Roy L. (Yale), 103rd U. S. Inf., 
Co. E., France. 

Martin, Dean (Univ. of Minn.. ’11). 

Marshall, Eugene, Co. A, 347th Machine im Bn., 
Camp Lewis. Tacoma, Wash., U. 

Mason, David T., Capt. 10th Eng. (For), Prof. of 
For., Univ. of Cal. (Yale For. School, ’07). 
Mathew, Waldo (Univ. of Wash., 719), Co. 8, 166th 
Depot Brigade, American Lake wacomer= nt. 
Mathews, Hugh, 20th Eng. (For.), Co. 4th Bn., 

American Univ. Training Camp, weet od 

Mattoon, Merwin A., 20th Eng. (For.) 

McAdams, Richard, 'U. S° Marines, Marine Bar- 
racks, Mare Island, Vallejo, we Can PS 

McClure; B. M. (Mich. Ag. Col., 

McCullough, Thomas E. (Yale For. School, ’11). 

—— P. (Penn. Stare, °20), 20th Eng. 

oe T. D. (Penn. State, ’20), 20th Eng. 

or.) 

MacDaniels, FE. H. (Yale. , 20th ee (For.). 

McDougall, Edmond H ‘Unix of Wash., ’17). 

McDonald, W. A.. Capt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 13). 

McDowell. Willard, UD. 3. F. 

Blaine (Univ. 


McGillicuddy, of Wash.), forest 
regiment, France. 
McGlaughlin, Engene R., 20th Eng. (Forest), 


(Ohio State Univ.). 

McKinely, Thomas W. (Ohio State Univ., 715), 
Officers’ Training Camp, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
McKnight. Roscoe, Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), 

".. 3 


~ oe 

McNultv. TL. Edgar (Mt. Alto For. Acad., ’17), 
Co. C, 10th Eng. (Forest). Pa Dept. For. 

McPherson, Benj. D. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., '16), 
Mth Eng. (Forest). Pa. Dept For 

we Chas. R. (Mt. Alto, 712), Oth nt (Forest), 
Co. A. 3rd Rat., Pa. Dept. For. 

Meloney, Henrv oe 20th Eng. (Forest), 
ranger. U. S. F. 

Mendenhall. F. D., Bes. Headquarters Detach- 
ment. 7th Reg. Eng.. Ft. wee. Kan., 
survevor draftsman, U. S. F. 

Merrill, James D. (Biltmore), oad Lt., 342nd Inf., 


Camp Grant, III. 

Mershon, William B. (Riltmore, ’10), 10th Eng. 
(Forest). sergt. Ist class. 
Mesch, Walter (student at Mt. Alto), 20th En- 

gineers (Forest) 
Meschke, Karl G. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’15), 20th Eng. 
ae Co. E., 4th Bn. forest assistant, U. S. 


forest 


Meyer. L. A.. 10th Eng. (Forest). 
Meyer. Leo. W. (Yale For. School. ’17). 
Meyers, O. W. (Penn. State, 715), 10th Eng. (For.). 


a oseph C. (Mt. Alto. ’16), Co. C., 10th 
Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 
Miles, Clark, Lt., Co. C, 146 M. G. Bn., 4lst 
Div. Camp Merritt, N. J., forest examiner, 
s. 


U. F. 

Millar, Ww. N., Capt. (Yale For. School, ’08), Univ. 
of Tor., Toronto, Can.; 10th Eng. (For.). 
Miller, Edwin B. (Mt. Arto, ’17), 10th Eng 

(Forest), France, Pa. Dept. For. 
Miller, Fred H., forest ranger, 7 2+. 2. 2 
Miller, J. M. (Penn. State, 13), 10th Eng. (For.) 
Miller, W. M. (Mich. Ag. Col., °19). 
Minshall, Fred S. (Ohio State Univ.), 10th Eng. 


(For.). 
Minner, Clifford R., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Mitchell, E. T. (Penn. State Col. For. Dept.), 


Dy. S.:FS. 
Modisette, W. M. (Biltmore), Capt. 8th U. S. Cav- 


alry. 
Moir, W. Stuart (Yale For. School, ’17). 
Mongrane, Joe, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units 
(Mass. For. Dept.). 
Montgomery, W. Erdmann (Mt. Alto, 713), Lt., 
335th Regular F. A., Camp Pike, Ar 
Montgomery, Ray C., Capt., camp Funston, Tex., 
forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Montgomery, W. E. Mt. Alto, 13), Lt., 335th Reg. 
*. A., Camp Pike, Ark. 
Moody, Capt. F. B., Engineer Officers’ Reserve 


Corp 

Moore, “Barrington, Capt. (Yale For. School, ’08), 

. F. S., France. 

Moore, Si M. ‘(Oregon Ag. College), Troop A, Ist 
Cav., Ft. D. A. Russell, Wyo 

Moore, Louis R. (Biltmore), Canadian Eng. (For.), 
in England. 

Moore, Walter M. (Univ. of Minn., 09), Lt., Sig- 
nal Corps, Wood Inspector, Wash., D. C. 

Morris, James G, 3rd Bn., 4th Bat., Seamen's 
Barracks, Mare Island, Cal. 

Morrison, J. W. (Penn. State, ’20), Amb. Corps. 
Morrison, Tom, Co. A, 10th Engineers (Forest), 
Am. Exped. Forces, France, U. S. F. S. 
Morrison, W. N. (Penn. State, ’20), Amb. Corps 
Morton, J. Newton (Mt. Alto For. Acad., °16), 
Co. C., 10th Eng. (Forest), Ay Dept. For. 

Moyer, Marvin H. (Mt. Alto, ’ 

Muncaster, Roy (Univ. of Wark. 17), Forest 
Regiment, France. 

Munro, Willis (Yale, ’12), Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Murphy, Frank T. (Penn. State, ’14), 20th En- 
ginesrs er ae American Univ., Wash., D. 


Murphy, E. C., 2nd Lt, U. S. A. (Univ. of 
Wash., ’20). 

Murphy, R. A. (Yale For. School, 18). 

Musser, Ralph W. (Mt. Alto, hn, Av. 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Mutz, George, forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Muzzal, A. H. (Univ. of Cal., ’16), 10th Engineers 
(Forest). 

Myers, Edgar (Cornell, ’17), 10th Engineers (For.). 

Myers, Frank B., 6th Training Comp, Co E., 316 
Engrs., Camp Lewis, American Lake, W asmh. 
forest assistant, U. S. Ss. 

Myers, Reynolds V. (Biltmore), senior non. com., 
10th Eng. (Forest). 


School, 


AEGELI, Fred (Univ. of Minn.). 
Naramore, David C. (Biltmore), 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest). 
Neigle, William (Yale, ’04), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Nelson, Enoch W., grazing assistant, U. S. F. S 
Neasmith, John J., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Syra- 
cuse, 717). 
Nelson, Oscar Leo, 20th Eng. (For.), U. + v. S. 
Nelson, Ralph (Univ. of Minn.), Co. 88, U. S. M. 
Marine Barracks, Phila., ba 
Nevitt, John V., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Newby, Arthur C., 20th Eng. (For.), American 
Univ. Campus, Washington, D. C., patrolman, 


U. S. S. 

Newman, N. F., U.S. ¥..S. 

Nicholson, Nels O. (Univ. Mich. For. School), 10th 
Eng. (For.). 

Nordstorm, Edw. E., pag og Ten Saw Mill 
Units (Mass. Forestry Dep 

Norton, J. Newton (Mt. Foy i, 10th Engineers 
(Forest), Co. C, France. 

Norton, Thomas E., 20th Engineers (Forest), 
American University, Washington, D. C., for. 
ranger, U. S. Ss. 

Norton, Dan L. (Notre pene pad Milwaukee), 
10th Eng. (For.), Co. A, A. E. F., France. 
Norton, Fred (Ohio State Univ., 17), Royal Fly- 

ing Squadron, Ontario, Canada. 

——, a Concrete, Washington, patrolman, 


Nye, Elmer L., 20th Engineers Form, aneatd 
can Univ., ’Wash., D. &., U. 


AKLEAF, H. B. (Biltmore, ’07), Capt., Signal 
a Wash., D. C., forest examiner, U 4 
Oass, A. (Univ. of Wash., 


Se Rn. O..T. .¢C,. Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, Cal 


O’Brien, George W. (Univ. ‘of Wash., °17), with 
Spruce Production Division. 

Odell, W. T. (Univ. of _ 12), Av. Tr. Camp, 
Yaphank, L. I., } 

Oles, W S.. 20th Eng. Sa (Cornell, 716). 

Oliver, J. Earl, 10th Eng. (For. ), forest ranger, U. 


Ss. ¥..S. 
Olson, O. A. (Mich. Ag. College, ’16). 
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To France Immediately 
With the World’s Biggest Regiment 


An exceptional chance for men who want to serve their country in the French War 
zone—and go across at once—is offered by the Twentieth Engineers (Forest). 
Men are invited to enlist for this service. 





CNM ee hte 


Draft Age No Bar. 

This invitation includes able-bodied 
white men of ages 18 to 40. Those sub- 
ject to draft can be inducted into the 
Twentieth Engineers through their local 
boards This makes it possible for men 
subject to draft to choose the Lumber 
and Forest Regiment as their place of 
service—where men of sawmill and woods 
experience may work at their own jobs. 
Pay of Enlisted Men. 

The compensation will be the Regular 


up of woodsmen and sawmill workers. 
Its duties will be to convert the French 
forests into railroad ties, bridge timbers, 
piling, telephone poles, trench planks, pit 
props and lumber for cantonments, hos- 
pitals, firewood, charcoal, etc. 

Previous military training or experi- 
ence is not necessary. The only require- 
ment is that men should be skilled work- 
ers in the lines mentioned. The men 
will follow their regular occupations in- 
stead of having to go where the draft 


Army pay. This is clear money, as the might send them. 
= army furnishes all food and clothing. en Are Much Needed. 


{Hl 
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The pay ranges from $96 a month for 
master engineer of a battalion to $33 for 
a private. 

Good men will be chosen at once to 
act as non-commissioned officers, with 
chance of further promotion for ability. 
The pay of a first sergeant or a sergeant 
first class is $60. For supply sergeant, 
mess sergeant, stable sergeant and ser- 
geant the pay is $51.20. 

An Attractive Opportunity. 

The men will work behind the lines 

in France. The regiment will be made 


To complete this regiment the War 
Department needs 3000 men. Will you 


be one of them? 
How To Enlist. 


Men not subject to draft may enlist at 
any United States Recruiting Station. 
Men subject to draft may apply to their 
local boards, or application may be made 
through Major C. E. Clark, office of the 
Chief of Engineers, Rocm 25, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 





out the form printed below, 
of the Chief of Engineers, Room 25, 
Name....... 


_ 


| WIRE, WRITE OR MAIL THIS COUPON. 
and address it to Major C. E. 





— Fnwmedda 4, 
6. Have you been called in draft ? 














Nationality... 


Will you enlist for the period of the war? 


9. What machinery can you operate ? cece 
10. Your present or former employer must certify to your qualifications by signing here 





Telegraph, write or fill 
Clark, Office 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


2. Address 
5. Married or Single 
































This Space Contributed by the American Forestry Association. 
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Olson, Richard V., 20th Eng. (For.), American 
_- Camp, Washington, D. C., patrol- 
man, U. 

Opalka, Wiliam’ P (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 

r.). 

Orr, Ronald H., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Biltmore For. 
School, ’09). ; 

O’Shea, Thomas E., Woodsman, Ten Saw Mill 
Units (Mass. Forestry Dept.). 

Otis,‘ David B. (Biltmore), 1st Lt., Camp Dix. 


AETH, William J. (Yale For. School, 712), 
Base Hosp., Unit 46, U. S. A. Med. Res. 
Corps, Billingham, W ash. a 

Palm, Will, 20th Eng. (For.), U. S. F. S. 

Pagter, Lawrence B. (Yale, 11), 20th Engineers, 
forest examiner, U. S. 5 

Paine, F. R. (Yale For. hehoel, 14). 

Paine, Topliff O., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Park, Edwin cc Av. Branch, Ft. Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Tex., patrolman, U. S. 

Parker, Roscoe S., Capt., 10th Cav., Ft. Huachuca, 
Arizona. ; 

Parker, T. W., American Lake, Washington. 

Partridge, Herbert E. (Biltmore). 

Patterson, H. W. (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 


(For.). 
Paxton, Percy J. (Yale, 09), 2nd Lt., 139th Field 
Art., Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., S. 
S., Forest Examiner. 
Peabody, Joseph, 20th Eng. (Massachusetts For. 


pt.). 
uae: E. C., Co. B, 10th Eng. (For). 
Peck, Allen Ss), Major, 10th Eng., forest insp., 
U. = eS France. 
Peck, bse (Yale For. School, 718). 

Perry, Fe asar L., 10th Engineers ag Ameri- 
can Exped. Forces, France, U. S. 
Perry, Jr., R. E. (Cornell, 717), 10th is 

(Forest). 
Peterson, C. I. (Penn. State, ’20), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Peyton, Hugh (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Phillips, Reuben (Univ. of Minn. ), 20th Eng. 


(For.). 

Pilcher, Rufus 2 forest ranger, U. 

Place, > , (Univ. of we Suan é S. 

Bat. B, ” 42nd Div., A. E. F. 

nef... Donald (Univ. of Wash., ’20). 

Port, Harold F. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 16), Co. 
A, 10th Eng. (Forest), France, Pa. Dep t. For. 

Porter, O. M. (Yale For. School, 715), tt, 10th 
Engr. (For.) A. E. F., France. : 

Porter, Harry C., Co. K, 361st Inf., Camp Lewis, 
Tacoma, WwW ash. 

Powell, Harry A., British Army (Univ. of Wash.). 

Powers, James E (Mt. Alto, 715), Artillery, Pa. 
Dept. For. 

rowers, Victor S. (Univ. of Wash., ’16). Battery 
A., Wash. Sig. Corps. 

Prichard, R. P. (Yale For. School, ’09). 

Prince, Edmund H., 2nd Lt. National Army. 

Pryse, E. Morgan (Univ. 1 Ment)» 10th Eng. 
Cor), forest assistant, F. 

Putnam, H. N. (Mich. Ag. Cot), U. S F. S. 


oo, James, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill 
Q Units (Mass. Forestry Dept.). 


AINSFORD, W. K. (Yale For. School, 706). 
Ramdsdell, Williett F., Sgt., 10th Eng. (For.), 
Co. B., A. E. F. France, deputy forest super 
visor, U. S. F. 
Raine, Burton D. (Ohio State Univ., °17), Av. 
Rase, Frederick W., Capt., 8th Co., 364th Suf., 
Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash., surveyor, 
S. F. 
Rand, E. A., Ist. Sgt., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Univ. 
Me.), U. 
Reber, H. E. Rd State, 18), timber inspection. 
Reid, Thomas B. (Yale, 13), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Reid, Thomas P. (Yale, 11), Co. F, 6th Bn., 20th 
Eng. (For.), Am. Exped. Forces. 
Rendall, oars E. (Mass. Ag. and Univ. of 
Me. )y, U ~ o 2. 
Renier, Earl S., Ficattan Troops (Eng.), Car- 
berry Tower, Musselburgh, Scotland. 
Rees, H. S. (Univ. of Wash., ’14), Canadian Con- 
tingent, killed in battle in France. 
a A. (Univ. of Wash., 714), Canadian Con- 
tingent, killed in battle in France. 
Riblett, Carl H., forest ranger, U.S: FS. 
Rice, A. M. (Univ. of Cal., ’16), 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 
Richards, E. C. M. (Yale For. School, ’11). 
Richards, H. E. (Penn. State, 716), 10th Eng. 


(For.). 

Richards, Allison M. (N. Y. State College, 717), 
Co. A, 5th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), formerly with 
Hinckley Fibre Co., Hinckley, N. Y. 

Ricketts, Howard B., clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Ridings, Troy G., 10th Engineers (Forest), A. E. 
F., France. 

Ringland, Arthur C., Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest). 
(Yale For. School, 05), forest inspector, U. S. 


FP. 3. 
Ringold, panier L. (Univ. of Minn., ’14), 10th 
Eng. (For.), France. 
Rixson, é L., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Roberts, Wesley K. (Univ. of Wash., 718); Sec. 
570 U. S., Amb. Corps, Allentown, Pa. 
Roberts, nae a‘ 20th Eng. (For.), forest 


gal U. Ss 
Roberts, A. K. S Gaic, of Wash., ’18), Base Hos- 


pital, American Lake Encampment. 
Robertson, Colin C. (Yale For. School, ’07). 
Robertson, J. M. (Mich. Ag. Col., 


*19), U. S. F. S. 
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Robertson, Sam (Univ. of Minn., '18), 164th Inf. 


Supply Co., Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 
Robinson, Milton O. (Mt. Alto, °12), Bat. A, 9th 
F. A, Regular U. S. Army, care Adjt. Gen., 
Washington, D. 
Robison, S. E. (Vole, 19), 10th Engrs. 
Rockey, K. E. (Yale For. School, *12). 
Roeser, Jacob, ia forest assistant, U. S. F. 
Rogers, H. J., U. S. x 
Rooney, William (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 


(For.). 

Roop, C. L. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

Root, Lloyd (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 17), Co. C, 
10th Eng. (Forest), France, Pa. Dept. For. 

Rose, Logan (Univ. of Minn., ’14). 

Ross, R. M. (Bilt., ’09), Forest Regiment. 

Roth, H. L. (Penn. State, ’14), 10th Eng. (For.). 

Rowland, Arthur L. (Mt. Alto), Pa. Dept. For. 

Rowland, Horace B., Jr. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 
15), — F, 10th Eng. (Forest), France, Pa. 
Dep 

een Percy (Univ. of Wash., ’20), 316th Supply 
Train Co., American Lake Encampment. 

Rush, William M., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Russell, Austin Pp’, See ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Russell, C. A., U. Sk 

Russell, J. C., 20th Eng. S For), Uv. Ss. F. Ss. 

Russell, Joseph P. (Univ. of Wash. 

— i J., 20th Engineers, forest ranger, 


Ryerson, K. A. (Univ. of Cal., 16), 10th Engineers 
(Forest). 


347th F. Art., 


ADLER, George M., 2nd Lt., 
forest ranger, 


Camp Lewisg Tacoma, Wash., 
S. s. 


Salton, Robert C., forest ranger, U. S. 

Sanford, E. C., ist Lt., 10th Eng. PF Ry forest 
supervisor, ug. 3, F. S. 

Sanger, Owen J., Ist Lt. Canadian Contingent 
(Univ. of Wash.). 

Savre, James (Univ. of Minn., ’13), 10th Eng. 
(For.), France. 
Sayre, Jasper D. an State Univ.), Government 

Service, Alask 

Schanche, H. G. "aie State, ’18), 20th Eng. 
(For.). 

Schmaelzle, Karl J. (Univ. of Wash.) For. Reg., 
rance. 

Schmitz, Henry ee of Wash., ’15); first-class 
machinist, U. S. Naval Reserves. 

Schoeller, J. Diehl (Univ. of Wash.), Ist Lt. 
Cavalry, Inf. School of Arms, Fort _ oe 

Schowe, William A., forest ranger, U. 

Schmid, Walter W., 10th U. S. Eng., A. ae ‘ 
France. 

Schmitz, Henry (Univ. of Wash., ’15), Ist Class 
Machinist, U. S. Naval Reserves. 

Schwartz, Edwin R. (Univ. of Minn., '16), 20th 

S. Engineers, Co. C, 502 Bn. Eng. 

Schubert. B. L. us J State College Forestry 

_ . Dept., 715)), F. 

Schulze, G. A. Bittmore), Av. Serv., in training. 

Scofield, big ey ee (Yale For. School, °13), for. 
rang., U. ee. 

Segur, i. L., Sf G, 157th oe ane Kearney, 
Calif. forest ran er, U. S. 

Seibert, J. T. (Mich. Ag. Soh io. 

Seltzer, J. W., Ist Lt. (Pa. State For. Acad., ’09), 
—. Eng. (Forest), France, forester N. a 
in 

Senft, W. Site M. (Mt. Alto), U. S. Av. School, 
Richfield, Naco, Texas, Pa. Dept. For. 

ik pag H. M. (Univ. of Cal., °10), Pa. Dept. 


mh Oscar F., 10th Snalnsets (Forest) Am. 
Exped. Forces, Franc 

Shank, Philip (Univ. a Wash., 20), Coast Art. 

Sharp, Milton K. (Univ. of Ohio, 16), Bat. A, 
134th Field as Montgomery, Ala., killed 
December 5, 1917 

Sharron, John ‘= Ten Saw Mill Units, Mass. For. 


Dept. 

Shaw, Ezra I., Marines, Mare Island, Calif. 

Shawhan, H. Ww. (Biltmore), 1st Lt., Ft. Caswell, 
Cape Fear, N. C. 

Sheeler, George W. a 12), Co. C, 502nd 
Serv. Bat., Pa. Dep _ 

Shenefelt, Ira Lee (Mt “alte, 16), Co. C, 502nd 

_ Serv. Bat., Pa. De - For 

Shephard, H. B., 2nd , 10th Eng. (Forest), for- 
ester Lincoln Pulp ¢ 

Shephard, Robert, 20th Engineers Pee)» Amer- 
ican Univ., Wash., D Cc, Uv. $F. 

Shirley, Buck, Capt., ‘Quartermaster’s Dept., The 
Presidio, San rancisco, Cal. 

Showe, William (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. (For.). 

Siggers, ba . (For. School, Univ. of Mich., 

Siggins, Howard 5. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 714), 
Co C, 10th Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Sims, Lester (Univ. of Wash., ’21), Cavalry. 

Simons, S. T., gr Eng., Camp Devens, Ayer, 


ass., U. - = 3 
Simpson, C. (Penn. State Col., ’16), 10th Eng. 
(For.), aici in Scotland October 3, 1917 


Sinan: R. A. (Penn. State Col., ’18), Pos Corps. 

Sischo, a _ (Univ. wet Minn., 15), 10th U. S. 
Eng F., Franc 

ee ag oe ‘San 10th En (For.), 
Forest School, Univ. of Fiontana. 

Slomaker, L. v.. 10th En ingore Pee). Am. 
Exped. Forces, France, U's 

Smith, a8 Oakley (Yale For. Shel, S10); killed 
while training for aviation; drowned in Dela- 
ware river by fall July 21, 1917 

Smith, Edwin F., forest ranger, Di Gur.s. 


Director of 


Smith, E. H. (Mt. Alto, ’11); Ist Lt. 316th Inf., 
Pa. State For. Dept. 

Smith, Edward S. (Mt. Alto 16), Nat. 
Camp Meade; Pa. Dep 

Smith, P. (Penn. State Sole “19), Amb. 

Smith, H. A. (Mt. Alto, 716), Field Hospital Serv., 
Fort Benj. Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind.; Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Smith, Raymond E., 20th Eng. (For.), American 
Univ. Training Camp, Washington, D. C. 

Smith, Raymond J. (Univ. of me. 98 and Mich.), Lt. 


Army, 


y 


Inf., Forest Ranger, ie" Ss 

Southwick, Claude W., U. Navy 

Speers, Vincent E., forest woe U. S. F. S. 

Speidel, Harold Alien (Yale, °14), Ist Lt. in the 
Field Art., Fort Sill, Okla. 

Spiegle, R. G. (Penn. State College, 13), Ist Lt., 
Co. B, 109th Inf. 

Stadden, Robert W. (Mt. Alto, ’14), 20th Eng. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Staebner, R. C., -eng., Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn. 

Stanton, L. G. (Univ. of Wash., °18); Av. Tr. 
Camp, San Diego, Cal. 

Staples, Stanley (Univ. of Minn.) 

Steer, Henry B. (Cornell, 715), 
est), U. S. Indian Service. 

Stevens, Carl M. (Yale For. School, ’1% 

Stewart, Clifford H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Stewart, Fleming K., 20th Engineers (Forest), 

_ (Forest Ranger, U. S. F. S.). 

Stewart, Jefferson M., 2nd Lt., 
Linda Vista, Cal., clerk, U. 

Stewart, R. Y. (Yale, 06). 

Stone, Everett B. (Yale For. School, 717). 

Strong. G. Morgan (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. 

or.). 

Stuart, R. Y., Capt., forest inspector, oe. S23. S$. 
Stults, H. Se (Univ. of Nebr., ’09), private 10th 
Engineers (Forest), A. E. F. via N. Y. (For 
est Ranger on Black Hills, National uneet. 
Stutz, Jerome H. (Biltmore), 10th Engineers (For- 

est) 
Sullivan, E. (Pa. State Cot, 20), National Army. 
wer Saf 10th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. 


fot Eng. (For- 


Cs 4 Kearny, 


Pn _ A., 20th Engineers (Forest), 
Am. Exped. Forces, via N.Y. 
Sweeney, Michael J., (Univ. Mich., 12), 2nd Lt. 
Quartermaster Corps, address Co. 5, <A-13, 
F's. Johnston, Fla. (Forest Examiner, U. S. 


7 ANNER, R. V., Ist Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’09). 
Mill Units,” Scotland. 
Tardy, Albert (Biltmore), N. E. Sawmill. 


Taylor, M. (Cornell, 17), 2nd Lt. Ist Co., 508th 
Serv. Bat., Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 
Taylor, L. W. (Univ. of Calif.), 20th Engineers 

(Forest). 
Taylor, N. E., 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France. 
Texter, A. F. (Penn. State Col., ’21), 20th Eng. 
(Forest). 


Thayer, Ralph, 20th Eng. (For.). 

Thomas, F. H., 10th Engineers (Forest), American 
Exped. Forces, France, U. 

Thomas, Harry L., Co. C,, 10th Eng. (Forest), for- 
est ranger, Pa. Dept,, For. 

Thomas, John, 10th 4 (Forest), France, forest 
ranger, Pa. Dept. F 

Thomas, Walter P. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’16), 2nd Lt. 

Thompson, D. C., 2nd Lt. (Cornell, ’17). 

Thomas, Elmer G., Sgt., Bat. D, 148th Fld. Art., 
66th —., Brigade, 41st Div., Camp Mills, 


Ris: sg 

Thompson, Jackson (Univ. of Wash., 716); Cana- 

a dian Contingent, in France. 

Thompson, Raymond H., 10th Eng. (For.) A. E. F., 
France, forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Thompson, P. A., 10th a (For.), A. =. FF. 
France. 

Thornton, Hugh, 10th Eng. (For.), A. BF 
France, forest ranger, U. S. S. 

Tilson, Howard, 2nd Lt., 2nd Provisional Reg., 
165 Depot Brigade, Camp Travis, Tex. 

Tobey, Frank (Mich., 717), 10th Eng. (For.), 
forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 

Tobin, Paul (Univ. of Minn, ’13), Lt., 
ville, Fla 

Torkelson, Timon (Univ. of Wash., 17), 2d Lt., 
Marine Corps, Quantico, Va 

Tower, P. V. (Mich. Ag. Col., 16), Corporal. 

Towsend, Claude R., Co. B. Marine Barracks, 
a pores. Vallajo, Calif. (Forest Ranger, 


Jackson- 


Trappe, W. S. (Penn. State, ’18), timber inspec- 
tion. 

Trautman, George (Ohio State Univ., 14), Ist Lt., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Turner, F., 2nd Lt. (Univ. of Cali if). 

Tweedy, ‘Pemole (Yale For. School, 714). 


AN i gna HOWARD (Mt. Alto.), Pa 


De 
Van Horn, Harry E. (Mt. Alto. For. Acad., 
14); Co. A, 10th Eng. (For.), France, Pa. 


bier ipen, C. A. (Univ. of Cal.), 20th Engr. 


or.). 

Van Wickle, J. M. (Unity. of Wash., 718), Ry. 
Engrs. (18th U. S.), Co. E., U. s. A., Post 
Office 705, A. E. F., France. 

Verge, Fred, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units 
(Mass. For. Dept.). 

Voight, Alfred W., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
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WILEY BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL FORESTERS 


Manual of Forestry for the Northeastern United States, 
Being Volume 1 of “Forestry in New England”, Revised. 


By Ralph Chipman Hawley, M. F., Professor of Forestry, Yale University, and Austin Foster Hawes, 
M. F., formerly State Forester of Vermont, and Professor of Forestry, University of Vermont. 
(In press, ready February, 1918.) Cloth, $2.00 net. 


This book contains matter of practical assistance to all classes of land owners in the East. The 
material is presented in the simplest and least technical form possible, and furnishes the woodland 
owner with a brief survey of the whole field of forestry. While written with special reference to New 
England, the book also covers all similar forest conditions prevailing over a large part of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as well as in Southeastern Canada. 


Handbook for Rangers and Woodsmen. 


By Jay L. B. Taylor, Forest Ranger, United States Forest Service. ix — 420 pages. 4%4 by 634, 242 
figures. Flexible binding. $2.50 net. 


Serves as a practical guide for inexperienced men in woods work. The suggestions offered will 
be found of use to those whose work or recreation takes them into rough and unsettled regions. For 
the sake of brevity, the most essential points are all that can be covered in a book of this size. Only 
such problems as have been found to be especially difficult for the inexperienced woodsman are consid- 
ered. Technical terms have been avoided as far as possible, and all unusual trade or professional terms 
have been defined in the glossary appearing at the end of the book. 


Principles of Handling Woodlands. 


By Henry Solon Graves, Forester, United States Department of Agriculture. xxi — 325 pages. 5% 
by 8, 63 figures. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Covers the silvicultural treatment of woodlands and deals primarily with the principles of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their replacement by new growths; cuttings in immature stands 
made for their improvement; and forest protection, with particular reference to forest fires. Also 
treats prominently the selection system in its first application to virgin forests; and describes some of 
the clear-cutting systems in considerable detail. 


Farm Forestry. 


By John Arden Ferguson, Professor of Forestry, Pennsylvania State College. viii — 241 pages. 
5% by 8. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


This book is written for a study by students in Agricultural Colleges and in High Schools, and is 
the outgrowth of lectures delivered to Agricultural Students of Farm Forestry throughout several years. 
It treats the subject of Forestry from the broad standpoint of the farm woodlot in the great plains and 
prairie regions, as well as in the more eastern regions. The book also includes an Appendix containing 
several log tables and volume tables, a basal area table, etc. 


Plane Surveying and Exercises in Surveying USE THIS COUPON 


for Field Work and Office Work. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


By John C. Tracy, Professor of Civil Engineering, Sheffield Scien- | 
tific School of Yale University. PLANE SURVEYING, xxvii : Kindly send me a copy of 
— 792 pages. 4 by 634, illustrated. Flexible binding, $3.00. 
EXERCISES IN SURVEYING, xiv — 169 pages. 434 by 7%. 
Flexible binding, $1.00 net. Combined in one volume, 4 by 634. 
Flexible binding, $3.00 net. 


“Plane Surveying,” of which 29,000 copies have been sold, has now 
been combined with its companion volume, “Exercises in Surveying,” for 
those who prefer it in that form. Although written primarily as text- 








books, these works have proved themselves of inestimable value to the 
practicing surveyor in the field as well, especially to those who are striv- 
ing in the early years of practice to perfect themselves in the art of sur- 
veying. Field work and office work are treated in separate parts of each 
book, but the important relations between the two are emphasized 
throughout. 
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rine Detachment, U. S. Navy Coal Depot, 
Tiburon, Calif. 
(Yale For. 


a eek A. E. (Univ. of Minn.), Ma- 


Wagner, G. C., Jr. School, 718). 


Walsh, Harry A., Capt. Quartermaster’s Dept., 
U. S. F. S. 

Walter, Roy Irving (Biltmore), Camp Jackson, 
S, A. 


Waltermire, Kenneth L., Av. Sec., Signal Corps, 
forest ranger, U. S. F. S 
Ward, Herbert S., Master + 116th Rnare. . ean 

Green, Charlotte, a ies clerk, U. F. 
Warner, F. T. (Mich. Ag. Cof., ’16), 
Warren, Avra M., 2nd Lt. National 

Bat., 310th Inf., Camp Dix, N. J. 
Warren, M. C. (Univ. of Cal.), 10th 

(Forest). 
Warren, Weis (Univ. of Minn.), 

Corps, 7lst Co., 7th Reg. 


ond ty 
Army, Ist 


Engineers 


U. 3. 


Marine 


Waters, Louis H., 20th 77x (Forest), Am. 
Univ., Wash., D. . ws: F. S. 

Watkins, T. B. (Penn. Tl Col., °16), Fifth 
Engineers. 

Webb, Walter R., Asst. Engineer in Forest 
Products, Radio Serv. 


Weber, G. C. (N. Y. State College of Forestry, ’16), 
U.S. F 


The reek, San 
assistant, F. S. 


Weitknecht, Robert H., Ist Lt., 


Francisco, Cal., forest 
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White, William E. (Mich. Agr. Col., 710), 10th 
Engr. (For.), Co. D., 2n n,A. E. F., France, 
forest examiner, U. S. F. S 


Whitney, Raymond (Yale, 15), 20th Engineers. 


Wieslander, A. E. (Univ. of Cal., Univ. of Mich,, 
16), 20th Engineers (Forest). 
Wi iggin, G H. (Univ. of Minn., °13), 20th U. S. 


Eng., Washington, D. 


Wilcox, J. M., Corp. Inf. (Univ. of Wash., ’20). 

Wilder, Raymond T., 20th Engineers (For- 
est), Mass. For. Dept. 

Wilfond, J. E. (Penn. State Col., ’14), 10th En- 
gineers (Forest). 

Williams, Hubert C, (Yale, ’08), Ist Lt. 10th Eng. 


(Forest). 
Wilson, F. G. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 
Wilkerson, Alvin E, 4th Co., O. C. 

Oregon. 
wr, pet (Univ. of oo 18), Capt. Co. 


4 D., Charlotte, N 
Wilson, g toile F. 7 For. School, 
ranger, U. S. 


EF. S. 
Williams, eo + 20th Eng. (For.), 


guard, U 
Wingett, Charles V. (Univ. of Mont.), Pa En- 
gineers (Forest), (Forest Ranger, F. S.). 
Winn, Courtland S., Jr., 20th Engineers cua 
orest Ranger, us: S. 
William (Univ. of WwW _ 18), Amb. Corps. 


A., Astoria, 


14), forest 


forest 


Wirt, 
Wise, Lloyd (Ohio State, ’ 





Wolfe, Stanley L. (Penn. State, et 4%. Lt. 10th 
Eng. (For), A. E. F., France, U. le 

Wood, Homer (Ohio State Univ., af en 
master’s Dept., O. N. G. 

Weeee James A., Lt.-Col. commanding 10th 
Eng. (F or.), France. 

Woodward, W ard N. (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 
(For.). 

Woods, J. B., Ist Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Woolsey, Theodore S., Jr. (Yale, ’02), Maj. 10th 
Eng. (Forest). Am. Exped. Forces, France. 

Work, Herman (Penn. State, 710); Ist Lt. 10th 
Eng. (For.), deputy forest supervisor, Ss. 
F, S. 

Wright, Clifford A. (Univ. of Wash., ’17), Sgt., 


Quartermaster’s Corps, Camp Johnson, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
Wulff, Johannes (Yale For. School, *47). 
Wyman, Hiram (Univ. of Minn., 15), 10th U. S. 
Eng. (For.), A E. F., France. 
Wycoft, Garnett (Ohio State, 13), 
Wyllie, James A., Co. F, 10th Eng. (For.), 


F., France. 


EOMANS, E. J. c+ For. School, 712), forest 
ranger, U. 
Young, Douglas h ‘private English army, 
killed in France April 10, 1917 (state for- 
est warden, Maryland). 
bs og James E., 20th Eng. (For.), forest guard, 


10th Engineers. 
A. E. 


wo led H. (Biltmore), 10th ce te Wisner, 7 ” Corp. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Syra- Young, L. P., 2nd Lt. Inf. (Univ. of Wash, ’17). 
(Forest : cuse, ’ Youngs, Lt. Homer S., 1 < S Ent. re of 
Welty, — 20th Eng. (For.), American Withington, George T. (Biltmore), New England Adjatant “cams wor ath lg 
Univ., Washington, D. C. Saw Mill Units, Scotland. 5.-¢., o. SF. &. ’ 
Wells, Arthur B., (Mt. Alto, ’11), 18th mananeee Wohlenburg, E. F., 2nd Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest), 
Gun Co., Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., Pa. Dept. For. forest examiner, U. S. F S., France. ELLER, R. A., Co. E., 161st U. S. Inf., Camp 
Wentling, Floyd, 10th Engineers ’ (Forest), state Wold, Henry F., Ordnance School, Eugene, Ore- Mills, L. I, N. Y., forest assistant, U. S. 
forest warden. gon, U. S. Ss F. 
Westfeldt, W. O. (Yale For. School, 16). Wolf, ak. (Mich. Ag. Col Zahn, * D. (Univ. of’ Wash., ’20), Coast Art. 
White, Martin E., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. Wolf, S. L. (Pa. State Col. ""12), Ist Lt. 10th Corps. 
——- Sylver J., Co. B, Marine are Mare Eng. (Forest). Ziegler, E. A., Capt. Coast Art. (Direc. Penn. 
Island Vallejo, Calif. (Forest Ranger, U. S. Wolfe, Kenneth (Univ. of mrt)» 10th Engr. State For. Acad., Mt. Alto). 
F. S). (For.), forest ranger, U. S. F. Ziegler, Robert H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 





DONATIONS TO THE WELFARE FUND FOR 
LUMBERMEN AND FORESTERS IN 
WAR SERVICE 


MERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month the list 

of those making donations to this fund. Many of the dona- 

tions from members of the American Forestry Association 
so far received were made without solicitation and were inspired 
by reading in the magazine that relief and comfort fund for 
the men of the forest regiments was to be started. Many sub- 
stantial contributions are being received from lumber companies 
and lumbermen following requests sent to them by the Secretary 
of the Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War 
Service, by the lumber organizations of which they are members, 
and by the committees of lumbermen which had charge in 
various sections of the United States of securing enlistments for 
the forest regiments. 


Contributions to February 4, 1918, are as follows: 


Previously acknowledged .................005- $5,964.00 
Benes. J. Bi. Boston, MASS......00.0cceeseeccves 1.00 
Blodgett Company, Grand Rapids, Mich........ 25.00 
Bosworth & Son, F..S., Elgin, fll. ............. 10.00 
Brendon, Robert, Woodcliff-on-Hudson, N. J.. 2.00 
Comstock, Walter J., Washington, D. C......... 10.00 
Gutver, HC. Spokane, "Washi. .6.0506. 0506000008 50.00 
Gaylord, Miss Bertha R., Branford, Conn....... 5.00 
Green, Thornton A., Ontanogan, Mich.......... 5.00 
Guild, Miss Katharine, Brookline, Mass........ 2.00 
tievard, 1D: 1. Pailadelpnia, Pa.....cc..%00000000 20.00 
Johnson, J. W., Panther Burn, Miss............ 20.00 
Lightner, Clarence A., Detroit, Mich............. 5.00 
Sherman, J. A., Calumet, Mich.................. 5.00 
Smith Lumber Company, Fred A., Rockford, Ill.. 10.00 
Stanton Forestry Assn., Stanton, Mich.......... 3.00 
Sternberg, F. A., Buffalo, OE clcakniasde sets 1.00 
Stevens, Henry . Detroit, PMERN ss ard ye. mra%e ofS kere 25.00 
BUEN: 5c ott os chin bbadeanianun besos tawenee $6,163.00 





a is claimed to be one of the most modern paper 
mills in the United States began full operation at 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, when the Great Southern Lumber 
Company at that place in January started the machinery in 
motion for the first time in the new paper plant, known 
as the Bogalusa Paper Company. In less than fifteen 
minutes from the time the whistle blew, the first roll 
of paper was turned out. 


CITY FORESTERS WANTED 


T WO more cities have recently taken action to secure 

City Foresters. These are Milwaukee and Racine, 
Wisconsin. The work in both cases is to be under the 
Board of Park Commissioners, and men with the neces- 
sary technical training and practical experience are 
wanted. Executive ability and a high degree of tact 
and firmness are also regarded as necessary qualities 
in order to handle the work efficiently and to secure the 
co-operation of the general public. 
to apply 


Foresters desiring 
for the position should write directly to 
the Board of Park Commissioners in the city con- 
cerned. 


Qt for game protectors become the 

latest thing in wild life conservation. Already 
Llewellyn Legge, Chief of the New York State Division 
of Fish and Game of the Conservation Commission, is 
up in the air over reports that men who have failed to 
make the aviation corps are relieving their feelings by 
looping-the-loop and side-slipping in pursuit of wild 
ducks, letting loose rounds of machine gun fire at each 
slip. “It is against the Conservation Law,” said Chief 
Legge, “to take waterfowl in any other way than from 
the land, from a blind or float, or from a rowboat with- 
in fifty feet of shore or a natural growth of flags. If 
we have to stop that work,we will ask for airplanes to 
do it, and I know that we have protectors who can fly 
high enough to catch their man.” 


may 





HE Minnesota state forestry department is placed 
in charge of scaling and measuring timber cut from 
state lands, under order No. 21 of the Minnesota Pub- 


lic Safety commission, adopted in January. Fees are 


fixed and are to be paid into the surveyor general’s funds, 
from which expenses will be paid. 








no Seinen mmamenas 
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The week of February 4 to 9 will be 
a field week for forestry in Canada. On 
the fifth, the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting, on 
the sixth, the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers, on the morning of the seventh 
there will be a conference to discuss the 
substitution of wood for coal during the 
shortage and the business meetings of the 
forest protective associations of Quebec 
and in the afternoon the first meeting of 
the newly formed Woodlands Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
The eighth there will be a general forestry 
conference on fire and other kinds of pro- 
tection at which experts on different lines 
will speak and discussions will be held. All 
who are interested in the various phases of 
forestry work are cordially invited to be 
present. 


The Hon. Richard Turner, President of 
the Quebec Forest Protective Association, 
died the week before Christmas and his 
loss will be keenly felt. He was an en- 
thusiastic advocate of good fire protection 
and took a deep interest in the work. 


Several meetings of the Quebec Forest 
Protective Association were held during 
the past month to discuss the closer federa- 
tion and better organization of the four 
protective associations of the Province and 
the improvement of fire fighting methods. 
It is hoped during the coming season to 
introduce many improvements and make the 
associations much more efficient. There 
are still a few limit holders, who through 
false economy or selfishness still continue 
a menace to their neighbors through in- 
adequate, protection of their lands. One 
large firm in particular is the worst offend- 
er, together with certain American con- 
cerns, and it is hoped that they will aban- 
don their selfish and unpublic-spirited at- 
titude before the coming season opens. 





The interest in forestry in general in 
Canada continues to grow. During the 
last month the St. James Literary Society 
of Montreal had a forestry evening and 
the Canadian Forestry Association gave 
an illustrated lecture on banking in its 
relations to forestry before the Canadian 
Banker’s Association in Montreal and it 
is planned to hold such meetings in other 
Cities. 


Professor Chandler, of Cornell Universi- 
ty, made a trip to Grand Mere, to look 





over the operations of the Forestry Di- 
vision of the Laurentide Company and to 
advise about improvements in cost keep- 
ing methods. 


Mr. Clyde Leavitt, Forester to the Do- 
minion Railways Commission, has aban- 
doned his annual trip to the West to take 
charge of studies on the best way to en- 
courage the use of wood to replace coal 
and methods of obtaining an adequate sup- 
ply. Prices of wood are very high this 
winter owing to shortage of labor and the 
long hauls necessary. When farmers, who 
have no work for themselves and their 
teams during the winter, go out and cut 
a few loads of wood to sell in the nearest 
town they can do so quite cheaply, but if 
anyone attempts at the present time to 
cut cord-wood either by the cord or by 
day labor, it is practically impossible to 
do it for the same price as charged by the 
farmer. The question of the fuel short- 
age brings into prominence the necessity of 
educating the farmers as to the necessity of 
caring properly for their woodlots and 
keeping them stocked. In the Province of 
Quebec and generally throughout Canada, 
the settlers have cleared their lots too 
much, without keeping the rougher por- 
tions wooded, and have also allowed the 
fires to run over the rougher slopes, burn- 
ing off the soil and making it impossible 
to' re-establish forest growth. The result 
is that in a country preeminently fitted for 
the growth of timber, fire wood is grow- 
ing somewhat scarce and the prices are con- 
tinually rising owing to the long hauls 
which are necessary. Then too, there are 
large quantities of wood of inferior quali- 
ty which should be cut to make way for 
more valuable species and which could well 
be sold for a lower price but which peo- 
ple in general will not use, demanding al- 
ways the very best quality, leaving the 
other to rot on the ground. There is no 
question that for the proper management 
of our forests and woodlots the public 
must be educated to pay higher prices for 
all wood products; for better manage- 
ment, management which is urgently de- 
manded by the public interest, costs more 
money than the old methods and owners 
cannot be expected to undertake it unless 
with the co-operation of the general public. 





An interesting extract from a letter from 
Sergeant S. H. Clark: 

“IT am attached to a Forestry Draft, 
though I think it rather incorrectly named. 
We are located close to the firing line 
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where the “whiz-bangs” are conspicuous 
almost continually. Our work seems to be 
to finish clearing up a hardwood forest 
which was recently operated by the Huns.” 





In Alberta, under Mr. E. H. Finlayson, 
during the past season, the fire season was 
bad during the latter part of September. 
The season on the whole was a dangerous 
one, the two most serious fires being 
the McLaren fire on the Crow, and the 
Solomon fire on the Athabasca. The form- 
er covered an area of 1,598 acres of which 
913 acres was merchantable, 181 acres cut- 
over land, 504 acres unmerchantable tim- 
ber. The total timber burnt is estimated 
at 7,160,000 board feet. 





A letter from Mr. Dickson, of the Do- 
minion Forest Service, now at the front, 
says: “After training all summer on the 
guns, siege artillery, I was lately transfer- 
red to this corps at the request of the Gen- 
eral in charge. Have been here for less 
than a week, at the Forestry Corps head- 
quarters, getting wise to the ropes, their 
methods of estimating timber and the 
amount of silviculture, if any, that is prac- 
ticed in the operations under way, both 
here in Britain and in France. Altogether 
we may have before long 20,000 men at 
work, and you can imagine what such a 
mob of well-supervised lumber jacks are 
turning out a few cubic feet of lumber and 
pit props every month. It is’ tremendous 
the amount of material required at the 
front for constructing bridges and cor- 
duroy gun-pits and emplacements, military 
railways, hospital stations and huts, and in 
the endless reaches and ramifications of 
trenches. Do you know that they haven’t 
even gotten a basis establishment yet for 
forestry in this old ‘Old Country’ (Eng- 
land). That is to say, there seems never 
to have been any systematic land classifica- 
tion attempted. There is a great deal of 
timber growing on the land which will 
more profitably grow food crops, and there 
are large areas on which farming is being 
attempted, or at least pasturing, which is 
absolute forest land. At present our skill- 
ed Canadian woodsmen are only employed 
in the actual cutting and conversion of the 
timber taken over by the Corps, and the 
final cleaning up of the fuel wood and 
slash is left to be done as a secondary op- 
eration by the relatively inefficient labor of 
Portuguese, or of Hun prisoners, or of 
‘Couchys,’ men whose time has a value 
which is somewhat reminiscent of the story 
of Jim Hill’s hogs.” 





The Forestry Companies in France have 
greatly impressed the French with their 
speed and efficiency, though their methods 
are careless when compared with the 
French practice. The experience of our 
lumbermen in French managed forests 
should make a difference in their attitude 
on their return to Canada. 
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PHILADELPHIA 








By young married man, woods work for a year 
and a half. Willing to accept position as assistant 


to forester on private estate, city forester, state 
work or woods work with lumber company. Not 





technically trained, but a good worker. Refer- 

ences supplied on request. Address Box XXX, 

care of ERICAN FORESTRY. 12-2-18 
WANTED 


Experienced Forester and Orchardist. Lo- 
cation—mountains of Pennsylvania. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 1378, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED 


By young married man, qualified for Park Super- 
intendent, City Forester, or manager of — 
estate where knowledge of trees is especial] 

sired. Address Box XX, care of aes — 
FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. 





The Alberta Inspection District deserves 
a great deal of credit for the excellent 
news letter they are sending to the men 
from the District who have gone to the 
front and it would be a splendid idea if 
they could afford to send it to all foresters 
on the other side. 





A meeting of the Forest Protection Com- 
mittee for the Province of British Colum- 
bia, was held recently in Victoria. This 
committee consists of two prominent lum- 
bermen representing the Lumbermen’s and 
Loggers’ Association and three members 
of the Forestry Branch of the Govern- 
ment. The fire protection fund began with 











AMERICAN FORESTRY 


a balance for the past year of $5000. The 
receipts were $228,000, and the expendi- 
tures about $215,000. The expenditure was 
divided into, patrol $101,523, fire fighting 
$90,523 and improvements, in which item 
are included 13 motor cars, $14,513. There 
were 205 patrolmen for the season, which 
was a very bad one. The use of automo- 
biles proved an unqualified success in in- 


creasing the efficiency of both patrol and | 
fire fighting, and also cut down the patrol 


expense as the men could cover so much 
more ground. 





It was planned to use many short 
time men during the danger season, but 
the scarcity of labor made this difficult. 
However, the season was successful when 








FISKE FENCE 
Climb-proof, chain link fenc- 
ing, wrought iron and woven 
wire fence, iron gates, lamp 
standards, grille work, foun- 
tains, vases, tennis court and 
poultry yard enclosures. 

Catalogues on Request 
J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 
100-102 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








it is considered that conditions were almost | 


the worst on record. The experience of 


the past season shows that local arrange- | 


ments for securing men, tools and food 
need improvement. Localities should be 


provided for lists of men available for | 
fighting fires, there should be more tool | 
caches at strategic points and food lists | 


for gangs of different sizes should be pre- 
pared and supplied to district foresters and 
country stores so that in emergencies, the 
men in charge of the work can concentrate 


on putting out the fires and not be so | 
hampered with details of securing tools 


and provisions. 





In the fall slash burning operations were 
carried out to a considerable extent in the 
Cranbrook, Nelson and Vancouver Island 
Districts in some cases by the operators on 
their own initiative, in other cases in 
conjunction with the Forest Service. Fur- 
ther burning is planned for the spring, 
particularly in the Kamloops District. Each 
year there is an improvement in the co- 
operation of the public with the fire pre- 
vention work and the permit system seems 
to be carried out more efficiently and with 
less friction. Last season some 4,100 per- 
mits covering 21,500 acres were issued. As 
a rule they were for short periods, seldom 
exceeding fourteen days. During danger- 
ous periods in the southern districts all 
permits were cancelled for periods vary- 
ing from two weeks to two months; 986 
fires were reported, of which about one- 
third entailed extra labor in extinguish- 
ing. The total area burned over was one- 
quarter million acres. Only about one- 
eighth of this contained merchantable tim- 
ber and the net stumpage loss is valued 
at slightly over $100,000. Buildings, log- 
ging equipment and logs destroyed gave a 
further loss of $160,000. This record is 
much better than that for the previous 
serious season of 1914. Eleven prosecu- 
tions were brought and convictions ob- 
tained in eight cases, with fines ranging 
from $25 to $1,150. Twenty-four light 
automobiles were used and made 61,587 
miles at a cost of approximately 514 cents 
per nile. 





CORN CATTLE HOGS 


Three-crop Corn Land 
Virgin Soil 
No Crop Failures 
JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO. 
Norfolk, Va. 

















Forestry at 
University of 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR-YEAR, undergraduate 
course that prepares for the prac- 
tice of Forestry in all its 
branches and leads to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for grad- 
uate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 

The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training in the 
fundamental sciences as well as in 
technical Forestry, and has, conse- 
quently, proven useful to men en- 
gaged in a variety of occupations. 

This school of Forestry was estab- 
lished in 1903 and has a large body of 
alumni engaged in Forestry work. 

For announcement giving 
complete information and list 
of alumni, address 


FILIBERT ROTH 
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HE lumber production of the 
U. S. for 1917 was 40 billion 
feet, of which 2 billion went for war 
purposes. This rapid cutting down 
of timber calls for constant planting 
to replace the trees which have gone. 
You can help by planting trees in 
your neighborhood—on your lawn, 
orchard, farm, golf course, public 
parks, etc. 


Seetbuuns 


TREE 
SEEDS 


deserve your attention be- 
cause of their very high quality and 
because of the exceptional care 
which is taken to obtain them from 
the very choicest sources. In buying 
tree seeds it is always most econom- 
ical to get the finest obtainable, be- 
cause your tree must grow and flour- 
ish for years. 


special 


Back in Thomas Jefferson’s time 
discerning men and women planted 
Thorburn’s Seeds and these seeds 
have maintained their reputation for 
excellence for 116 years. 


Order Thorburn’s! 





Today write for our new 1918 cat- 
alog which is now ready for mail- 
ing. It is full of useful, practical 
information. Sent free on request. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 


53-55 S. 
through to 


NEW YORK 


Barclay Street 


54 Park Place 























There is no pleasure like 
watching things grow. 











CURRENT LITERATURE 


CURRENT LITERATURE | 


MONTHLY LIST FOR JANUARY, 1918 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the | 
library of the United States Forest Ser- | 


vice. ) 
FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 
Proceedings and reports of associations, 
officers, etc. 


forest | 


Hawaiian sugar planters’ association—Com- | 


mittee on forestry. Report for 
year ending Sept. 30, 1917. 16 p. Hon- 
olulu, 1917. 


India—Forest dept. Annual return of sta- 


tistics relating to forest administra- | 


the 


tion in British India for year 
1915-16. 25 p. Simla, 1917. 
Queensland—Dept. of public lands. An- 
nual report of the director of for- 
est for the year 1916. 8 p. pl. Bris- 
bane, 1917. 
South Australia—Woods and forests de- 


partment. Annual progress report upon 
state forest administration for the 
year 1916-17. 12p. pl. Adelaide, 1917. 
FOREST EDUCATION 

Forest schools 

India—Imperial forest college, Dehra Dun. 
Progress report for the year 1916-17 
28 p. Calcutta, 1917. 

Yale forest school. Prospectus, 1917-1918. 
42 p. New Haven, Conn., 1917. 

FOREST BOTANY 
Plant physiology 
Jeffrey, Edward Charles. The anatomy of 


woody plants. 478 p. il. 23% cm. 


Chicags. Univ. of Chicago press. 1917 
FOREST PROTESTION 
Insects 
Webster, R. L. The box elder aphid, 
Chaitophorus negundinis. 27 p._ il. 


(Iowa—Agricultural 
Bulletin 173.) 


Ames, Ia., 1917. 
experiment station. 

Diseases 

McMurran, S. M. Walnut blight in the 
eastern: United States. 7 p. pl. 
D. C., 1917. (U. S—Dept. of agri 
culture. Bulletin 611.) 

FOREST MANAGEMENT 

Forester, John H. & others. Farm forestry. 
17 p. College Station, Tex., 1917. 
(Texas—Agricultural and Mechanical 
college—Extension _ service. 3ulletin 
no. B. 42.) 

FOREST LEGISLATION 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—For- 
est service. State forestry laws: Colo- 
rado (through regular session. 1917.) 
9 p. Wash. D. C.,, 1917. (Forestry 
laws leaflet no. 21.) 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—For 
est service. State forestry laws: West 
Virginia (through regular and_ special 
sessions, 1917.) 10 p. Wash., D. C., 
1917. (Forestry laws leaflet no. 22.) 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION 

United States—Dept. of agriculture 
est service. Homesteads in the national 
forests. 12 p. Wash., D. C., 1917. 

FOREST UTILIZATION 

Forbes, R. D. Wood fuel. 16 p. pl. 
ton, N. J., State printer, 1917. 

Harris, John T. & others. Wood utiliza- 


For- 





Tren- 


the | 








Wash., | 
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TIMBER CRUISING 


of all kinds, in all sections, brings me constantly 
in touch with owners of timber lands whese 
properties are adaptable to commercial or sport- 
ing purposes. 

DONALD E. LAUDERBURN 


154 Fifth Avenue New York 











NOW READY—NEW BOOKLET 
TIMBER ESTIMATING METHODS 
Original and Practical Information for the 
Timber Cruiser, Timber Owner, and Lumberman, 
giving details of method and cost of Timber 
Estimating based on actual experience on over 
100 timber tracts. 
Postpaid, 50 cents each. 
HOWARD R. KRINBILL 
FOREST ENGINEER NEWBERBN, N. C. 











PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
FORESTER 
Stetson Bldg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 


Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 
Estimates and Maps. Surveying 
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tion directory of New York. 204 p. 
21% cm. Syracuse, N. Y., 1917. 
(N. Y. state college of forestry, Syra- 
cuse university. Technical publication 
no. 6.) 

Kneeland, Paul D. Wood fuel; a bulletin 
to stimulate the production and use of 
wood as fuel for patriotic and economic 
reasons as a war measure. II p. Bos- 
ton, Mass., State foresters’ office, 1917. 
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AMERICAN-GROWN | 
TREES 


OUR stocks of trees, shrubs 

and plants are not cur- 

tailed by the stoppage of 

| foreign shipments. We sell 
| Andorra- grown. 


Catalog on request 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 200, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Penna. 








Millions of Spruce and Pine in our 


nurseries. Let us supply your wants. 


Write for our descriptive price list. 


| 
| 
Trees For Forest Planting | 
| 
| 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


KEENE, N. H. 











W. & T. SMITH CO. 


Geneva Nursery 





NURSERY STOCK 
AT WHOLESALE 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST 


FOs 
GENEVA, N. Y. 














HILL’S 
Seedlings and Transplants 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


| Woodward, Karl W. Firewood. 4 p. Dur- 





ALSO TREE SEEDS 
FOR REFORESTING 


BEST for over half a century. All lead- 
ing hardy sorts, grown in immense 
Prices lowest. Quality 

Forest Planter’s Guide, also 

Write today and 


quantities. 
highest. 
price lists are free. 


mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
BOX 501 


DUNDEE, ILL. 





ham, N. H., 1917. (New Hampshire 
college of agriculture and the mechan- 
ic arts—Extension service Extension 
circular no. 22.) 

Woodward, Karl W. The fuel situation. 
1 p. Durham, N. H., 1917. (N. H— 
Agricultural experiment station. Ex- 


tension press bulletin no. 77.) 
WOOD PRESERVATION 


| Wagner, Joseph B. Seasoning of wood; a 


treatise on the natural and artificial 
processes employed in the preparation 
of lumber for manufacture, with de- 
tailed explanations of its uses, char- 
acteristics and properties. 274 p. il. 
diagrs. N. Y., D. van Norstrand co., 


1917. 
AUXILIARY SUBJECTS 


| National Parks 


United States—Department of the interior 
—National park service. Report of the 
Director, 1916-17. 258 p. pl., maps. 
Wash., D. C., 1917. 

United States—Department of the interior 
—National park service. Report on the 
proposed Sand dunes national park, In- 
diana, by Stephen T. Mather. 113 p. 
maps. Wash., D. C., 1917. 

United States—National parks conference. 
Proceedings, 4th, 1917. 364 p. map. 
Wash., D. C., 1917. 

Grazing 

Hill, Robert R. Effects of grazing upon 
western yellow-pine reproduction in 
the national forests of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 27 p. pl., maps. Wash., 
D. C, 1917. (U. S—Dept. of agri- 
culture. Bulletin no. 580.) 

Manufactures 

Alford, Leon Pratt and others. Manufac- 
ture of artillery ammunition. 765 p. 
il. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1917. 

Judge, Arthur W. The design of aero- 
planes. 242 p. il, pl. London and 
New York, Whittaker & co., 1917. 

PERIODICAL ARTICLES 

Miscellaneous periodicals 

Aerial age, Jan. 7, 1918—Aeroplane con- 
struction in general, by Ottorino Pomi- 
lio, p. 748-51. 

American botanist, Aug., 1917—Uses of 
cacti, by Paul G. Russell, p. 90-7. 
American city, town and county edition, 

Dec., 1917.—The use of motorcycles in 
forest patrols; protecting the national 
forests from fire, by John L. Cobbs, 

Jr., p. 507-8. 

Aviation, Dec. 15, 1917—Government spec- 
ifications for  kiln-drying airplane 
woods, by Thomas D. Perry, p. 683-6. 

Botanical gazette, Dec., 1917.—Distinguish- 
ing characters of North American syca- 
more woods, by Warren D. Brush, p. 
480-96; Agency of fire in propagation 
of longleaf pines, by E. F. Andrews, 
Pp. 497-508. 

Country gentleman, Dec. 15, 1917—How to 
sell farm timber, by P. S. Lovejoy, 
p. 10-11, 38-9; Save the wood ashes; 
thereby we shall increase our supply of 











FORESTRY SEEDS 


I OFFER AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Pinus strobus Picea Englemanni 
Pseudo-tsuga Doug- Picea Pungens 
lassi Thuya Occidentalis 
Pinus Ponderosa Pinus taeda 
and many other varieties, all of this 
season’s crop and of good quality. 
Samples upon request. Send for my 
catalogue containing full list of varieties. 
THOMAS J. LANE 
TREE SEEDSMAN 


Dresher Pennsylvania 
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Orchids We are specialists in Or- 
chids; 


8; we collect, import, 
grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue |- 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special list of freshly imported unestab- 
lished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 








Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 








Seedlings TREE SEEDS Transplants 
$3 Write for prices on $8.00 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 














PRESERVE YOUR TREES 


We are Tree Experts and our 
workmen are Trained Tree 
Surgeons in the MILLANE 
METHOD of caring for Trees 
that have been neglected. Ask 
our representative to submit a 

. report on the condition of your 
The Millane Tree Expert Company trees. Send for booklet ‘Trees 
131 Main St, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. The Care They Should Have.” 





























Cavities Filled and Filled Right 
Decayed wood thoroughly scraped out. Cavity 
properly braced. Cement applied in sections, 
SCIENTIFICALLY. That's The Bartlett Way. It 
Means safe, sure results. All tree ailments we 
cure LASTINGLY. Representatives go every- 
where. Send for “Tree Talk”. 
The F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
544 Main St., Stanford, Conn. 


DO YOUR BIT 


Plant Hardy Pomeroy English Walnut 











Trees—Ornamental and Useful. 
Send For Booklet 


D. W. Pomeroy & Son | 

Lockport - N. H. 

North, South, East, 

NUT CULTURE Sort, South, East, 

discussed by experts. THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL. 
$1.25 per year. Sample l5c. 


MERICAN NutJournac Pochester, 


fertilizer potash, by Samuel J. Rec- 
ord, p. 30. 

House and garden, Dec., 1917—All of the 
hollies, by Grace Tabor, p. 39, 78, 8o. 

Journal of the New York botanical garden, 
Sept., 1917——The tree cacti of the 
Florida keys, by John K. Small, p. 
199-203; A disease of the hemlock tree, 
by W. A. Murrill, p. 208. 

National wool grower, Dec., 1917.—Prevent 
Waste; graze sheep and cattle together, 
by Mark Anderson, p. 21-2. 

New Zealand journal of agriculture, Nov., 
1917.—Wind-breaks for fruit-farms, by 
J. H. Simmonds, p. 253-62. 























Yotans 





i ORR 


























Philippine journal of science, Sec. C., Sept., 
1917.—New Philippine shrubs and trees, 
by E. D. Merrill, p. 263-303; The rate 
of growth of some trees on the Gedeh, 


Java, by Wm. H. Brown and Harry S. 


Yates, p. 305-10. 

Scientific American, Nov. 17, 1917.—Cut- 
ting logs into shingles; how big trees 
are converted into the thin slabs that 
cover our roofs, by Ernest Elva Weir, 
Pp. 304-5. 

Wood-preserving, Oct.-Dec., 1917—A plan 
for double treating poles, p. 49; Effect 
of soaking and subsequent air-season- 


ing of Douglas fir upon absorption and | 


penetration of creosote, by George M. 
Hunt, p. 50-3. 

Trade Journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, Dec. 22, 1917.—A 
new fuel from sawdust and wood 
waste, p. 27; Necessity for effective 
fire prevention on cut-over lands, by J. 
H. Foster, p. 39. 

American !umberman, Dec. 29, 1917.— 
Wooden fleet was decisive factor in 
war ot 1812, p. 42; Living conditions 
in the Maine woods, by Clair E. Turn- 
er, p. 44; Some observations on ef- 
ficiency in the manufacture of lumber, 
by W. C. Nisbet, p. 48; The place of 
electric tractors in lumbering, p 52. 

American lumberman, Jan. 5, 1918—Stu- 
dents conserve the fuel suppiy; further 
the “cut-a-cord” movement in New 
England, p. 36; Conservation of food 
in logging camps, by W. C. Ruegnitz, 
P. 44-5. 

Canada lumberman, Jan. 1, 1918.—The evo- 
lution of grades for hardwoods, by 
W. L. Martin, p. 31-2. 

Engineering and contracting, Dec. 19, 1917. 
—Method and cost of clearing cut-over 
land with powder, p. 505-7. 

Engineering news-record, Dec. 20, 1917.— 
Creosoted block can be laid on hard- 
ened pitch cheaper than on dry mortar, 
by Walter Buehler, p. 1165-7. 

Engineering news-record, Dec. 27, 1917.— 
What are the limitations of wood pipe 
under fills? p. 1204. 

Engineerirg news-record, Jan. 3, 1918.— 
Telescope section for. latest timber 
snowsheds, p. 44-5. 

Gulf Coast lumberman, Jan. 1, 1918 —For- 
est prevention, by J. H. Foster, p. 14: 
Wooden wheels for autos, p. 46. 

Journal of industrial and engineering chem- 
istry, Jan., 1918—Spruce turpentine, 
p. 4. 

Lumber trade journal, Dec. 15, 1917.—The 
conversion of trees into ships, by W. J. 
Hayden, p. 21. 

Lumber world review, Jan. 10, 1918.— 
Spruce; its selection and treatment 
from the tree to the piano sounding 
board, by Frank E. Morton, p. 28-30. 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, Dec. 14, 
1917.—The taxation of timber lands, by 
J. F. Hayden, p. 33. 

Municipal journal, Jan. 5, 1918——Wood 

block paving in Baltimore, p. 6-7. 











CURRENT LITERATURE 


Plant 
Norway 
Maples 


No tree makes a stronger appeal to the 
landscape gardener and city forester than the 
Norway Maple. It grows rapidly and requires 
little care. It thrives under adverse condi- 
tions and is unharmed by the dust and smoke 
of the city. 
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+. G.HARRISON & nd fhe 


have a large stock of the choicest specimen trees. 
They are carefully grown and shaped and have the 
heavy root systems that come only from frequent 
transplanting. We can supply Norway Maples in 
diameters from 1 inch to 6 inches. The larger sizes 
will produce an immediate effect. 

We also offer native Maples, Elms, etc. Hand- 
some Evergreens for row, hedge or individual plant- 
ing. Also Flowering Shrubs, Vines, etc. Fruit trees 
of all kinds. 


Write today for 1918 Catalog and price list. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries 
Box 71 Berlin, Md. 











ex 00000 
Are you on the Mailing List for Catalog of 








{t will confirm your de- 
cisions on fitting your 
selection of trees to your 
soil and climate. It offers 
trees for dry and acid 
soils and moist soils in 
the same region. Many 
nurseries on alkaline soils 
do not specialize on oaks 
and pines. 


Trees 20 years old can 
be selected now. They 
are guaranteed to grow 
satisfactorily or replaced 
free. 








meee Isaac Hicks & Son 
: Westbury, Nassau Co., N. Y. 
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Pine and Oak Help Each Other 
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National coopers’ journal, Jan., 1918—The | Paper, Jan. 2, 1918—Factors influencing 
progress of gum wood in the manu- the value of pulpwood, by Sidney D. 
facture of tight barrels, p. 7. Wells, p. 11-15. 

Paper, Dec. 19, 1917—Pulpwood handling ; Paper trade journal, Dec. 20, 1917.—Ger- 

and storage systems, by Emile R. Low, man utilization of wood flour, by Max 

p. 11-13; Processes for repulping waste Bottler, p. 32. 

paper, p. 14-16. Pioneer western lumberman, Dec. 15, ro17. 
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—Timber resources of Siberia may be | 


exploited, p. 15. 


Pioneer western lumberman, Jan. 1, 1918.— | 


The value of logged-ofi lands, by C. L. 
Wheeler, p. 18-109. 


Pulp and paper magazine, Nov. 29, 1917.— | 


The Empire state forest products as- | 


sociation and its work, by A. B. Reck- 


nagel p. 1105-6. 
Pulp and paper magazine, Dec. 6, 1917.— 


Waste sulphite liquor and its conver- | 


sion into alcohol, by Erik Haegglund, 
p. 1125-9. 

Pulp an@ paper magazine, Dec. 13, 1917.— 
The rate of growth on some cut-over 
pulp-wood lands in Quebec, by C. D. 
Howe, p. II5I-5. 

St. Louis lumberman, Jan. 1, 


1918.—War | 


and the lumber industry, by J. E. | 


Rhodes, p. 20-21. 


Southern industrial and lumber review, | 


Dec. 31, 1917.—Forest fire prevention 
p. 18-19. 


Southern lumberman, Dec. 22, 1917——Amer- | 


ican lumber in the United Kingdom 
after the war, p. 67; Three billion feet 


of lumber per year needed for boxes, | 


p. 81, 87; Lumber used in airplane 
construction, by Alice Spencer, p. 82- 
3; The exportation of American lum- 
ber, by H. F. Holtzclaw, p. 84-6; For- 
est products; resources and re search, 
by Frank J. Hallauer, p. 86-7; Ethical 
side of trade-marked lumber, by George 
E. Watson, p. 88, 93; American black 
walnut as a war winner, by A. W. 
Williams, p. 90-1; A visit to an oriental 
lumber industry, by G. Bruce Kittle, p. 
92-3; American lumber jacks “over 
there,” by H. C. Hallam, p. 95-6; East- 
ern Kentucky timber development; a 
history of the past, by W. B. Webb, p. 
101; Mountain logging, by W. C. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
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Name. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 120-page book, *‘ Better Farming.’? I am interested in the a 
use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: 
© STUMP BLASTING 
O BOULDER BLASTING 
E) SUBSOIL BLASTING 





“If you owned an 
agricultural library 


**You couldn’t get any more 
practical information than you can 
from this book ‘Better Farming’. 

**It isn’t just a book of direc- 
tions for farm blasting—it’s full of 
just the kind of information that 
you and I need to make our farms 
more productive. 

**T can’t say anything stronger about it than 
to tell you it’s as reliable as Atlas Farm 
Powder itself. 

“ve been using Atlas Farm Powder on the 
toughest kinds of jobs for three years now, 
and it has always produced perfect results—with- 
out much labor and at very low cost. 

“* But just write for the book for yourself and 
see if I’m not right about it.” 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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© DITCH DIGGING 
ROAD BUILDING 
O TREE PLANTING 


Address. — 



























ADVISORY BOARD 


Representing Organizations Affiliated with the 


American Forestry Association 














National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

JOHN M. WOODS, Boston, Mass. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
C. A. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
F, E. WEYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 


North Carolina Forestry Association 
E. B. WRIGHT, Boardman, N. C. 
HUGH MacRAE, Wilmington, N. C. 
J. C. SMOOT, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


National Association of Box Manufacturers 
B. W. PORTER, Greenfield, Mass. 
S. B. ANDERSON, Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBT. A. JOHNSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Carriage Builders’ National Association 
H. C. McLEAR, Wilmington, Del. 
D. T. WILSON, New York. 
C. A. LANCASTER, South Bend, Ind. 


Boston Paper Trade Association 
N. M. JONES, Lincoln, Maine. 


JOWUN E. A. HUSSEY, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ass’n 
ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRED’K S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association 
W. H. BUNDY, Boston, Mass. 

EVERETT E. AMEY, Portland, Me. 

F. H. BILLARD, Berlin, N. H. 


Massachusetts Forestry Association 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, Milton, Mass. 
FREDERIC J. CAULKINS, Boston, Mass. 
HARRIS A. REYNOLDS, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lumbermen’s Exchange 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREDERICK S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camp Fire Club of America 
WILLIAM B. GREELEY, Washington, D. C. 
O. H. VAN NORDEN, New York 
FREDERICK K. VREELAND, New York 


Empire State Forest Products Association 
FERRIS J. MEIGS, New York City 
RUFUS L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

W. L. SYKES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


California Forest Protective Association 


MILES STANDISH, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. X. WENDLING, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. H. RHODES, San Francisco, Cal. 


Minnesota Forestry Association 


W. T. COX, St. Paul, Minn. 
PROF. D. LANGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
MRS. CARRIE BACKUS, St. Paul, Minn. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 


J. H. WATERMAN, Galesburg, III. 
H. S. LOUD, New York City 
F. J. ANGIER, Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Pine Association 


J. B. WHITE, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. E. RHODES, New Orleans, La. 
E. A. STERLING, New York City. 


Bis 

















CURRENT LITERATURE 








BOOKS ON FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on forestry, a 
list of titles, authors, and prices of such books. These may be ordered through the American Forestry As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 









FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth. ............ccccccccccccccccesccscesccesccssccecceseceseseccceses $1.50 
FOREST REGULATION—Filibert Roth... Rea 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR— my Elbert — 2.00 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By oe £ 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING Accounts—By FB ey oP errr nee : ea) | 
pee 8 ie A eo SO: gE ee errr eee eee 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER "SUPPLY_By TEASE GOA. 6 5 ccc ccscecneoees STN 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John Kirkegaard.. 1 
TREES Fy SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts to a Volume— . 
THE 1 TRAINING OF A ES oR oY Kens MMR 8 ose n ste te ears Stddeds doabadenenede se 1 
BU eee ee CUR hs no cnc ciniccnccecveresenccreceeneetceesnncedesionnses 1 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow.................- 2 
MOGTI AMERICAN THREES — MW. U.. HetAik, ....c-<c.c-ccosncceccscccccscectscaseeveeseseess ienéncee ne 
KEY TO THE Sy he an BT I iis cnindngc caucvde tic au sicensoVensascesedecesveuesaeee 1 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling...............-..-.eseeeeeeee seen 1 
IDENTIFICATION OF MIE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES—Samuel J. Record 1 
PLANE eraanatee Mee I alata ron aiad os dows nanan ewe cae eee dansesadceevedeedsaseesdons 3 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. ................ccccccccccceccccecteceeeeeeeees 4 
THE BCONOMICS OF FORESTRY —O. EB. FOrnew.o.. ccc. sccccccesccsccscccccecccsccecvevecses 1 
FIRST BOOK OF re. se MN aed ranean einevnatecaceneseociwacnddadedse 1 
es OIRO, Se. oo oo cccn tena dcinavicuadscsonscdcascaseedesedevecocsotsee au 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY_Samuel a CNET: 35-8 Sadana juice ceecddesugaekends 1 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of | eS Sprague Sargent 6 
AMERICAN Vea tee B. Hough, 13 Volumes, per Volume.............cssesscesccccceccess 5 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF _". a Uv. S. AND CANADA, EAST OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Rete eae eer enatadaensee en scrkacusewader cadens as 6 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES_j. TUNE OOO, oo «vo cixcnccasaneasscesccceses 1 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES —Chas. H. Snow 3 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. a ei senusadsaareciddsuridacdconakas 5. 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND-—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks.................0sseeseecceecceeceesees 1 
pita SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN ONITED STATES—H. E. Parkhurst 1 
ee SI ae oc aa sa napade coves Caeecvac av ued deabe Kae dvavedatcubecedededectncuxarasanue 1 
OUR NATIONAL oe Mast co cad a asso s da deere atinade sadccenea car detesaests : 1 


sésss 
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I i I oi vt aca anne Sadr essen disemencatnces ocdeuasdeWsdeindotvsdedace Gy 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott.................. 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. aay and Austin F. HaweS............csscerceeceess 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLAN DS—Henry Solon GraveB.............0cccccccccccee 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff..............0.::ccceeeeeeecceeeeeees 3.00 | 
Se re Ge ee NE, REO NO ogc aside ca vinieweadd cdcececcccdsdcecprcerecosesacdeesesere 1.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN en = guegacadiaaenaey awe capa ce cnusdcuedsescarivecscicskeccavnwsen’ 2.12 
en ooo a Ve aininicniein ea Nanda udu cdedvsces <devatwascnteveudceece sees 57 
THE —_—— AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)—A. B. Reck- aa 
PEE bic VEcin AKEN SACS ECESLOKOE ENE UCREETCRSN COR EERECAENDEEHE I COKCUUDECKC Coe REReK eer eRsEve Ket UNEReCuSCeee li 
éLEMENTS Ce Pere. We MOO OMG We, Co IMGs vcs cceccciscasccccccsercvsensceesosecceeecs 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD-—Samuel - "Record Ge adwaUienaeucnvacededsevntexs ee 
oete ee OF RS er ee” i 2 saree Dyitadsas tard ee tars cater dat eraakesneadddeweaccdudesdcstaveacwansyan 1.75 
RS, I I at ps dna Sana nin dvina cides nagaeassNdoedetiesinddncseese ee ee 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.............s.cccccceeee-- 3.08 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition).................0e0eeeeees 1.50 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. Toumey..... . 3.50 
ora é COR Omer e. Stee UIE REMUOI CWI, 6 occ csc ceccdccescoveceesscacecsendccecesenses 2.25 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES — S eseepenaliini Schuyler Mathews, $2.00 (infullleather) 3.00 
VR POMBE Ty TORU AIUON WORMUGOR. «ooo <csecccccccccocsccncssccesscccccccnceosesecceeccesoes 1.30 
LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR PRACTICAL AP- 
PLICATION (In twelve volumes, beautifully illustrated in color)..........cccceeeeeeceecceeeees 48.00 
THE BOOK OF FORESTAY—DPy Frederick Fs MOOR. .. oo. cccccccccsesccccccceccccteccscsscecsccecscs 2.10 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going................0.cccccccsccccccccsccccccccccccces 1.50 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN-—By Jay L. B. Taylor...............-.0-c0e0000: 2.50 
THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gordon Dorrance...............ccccccccceccecceccceececeeees - 6 
See Ue? We TRO Di —Oe OCGTIGT, BECO... oo... o.oo cccccscsccseccccccencucccacdeccevccveseccesce 1.70 
Weeeeree OE? ORME ON WERUNEOTE PUNO ON oo cc ccc cos va cccnnpacedsavnacctsedccseucccccdveccacecccesees 3.00 
THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—By J. P. Kinney.............ce0ceccccceceeees 3.00 
HANDBOOK OF CLEARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND COSsT— By Halbert P. Gillette 2.50 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—By Theodore Me MEINE Dla saviastatcdcacdseddsnsuedocewses 2.50 
MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—By ME aride cs ceursest dy caus seecuxelannasacieruce 5.35 
WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL ‘MATERIALS—Chas. POI o oon ccekcneceesscs 5.00 





*This, of course, is not a complete list, but h. 
wean poo Bo races Bet da fon we shall be glad to add to it any books on forestry or 








Champion, p. 102-3; Program for util- fir is recognized, by G. M. Duncan, p. 
izing cut-over lands, by King H. Pul- 48 A. 
len, p. 105-6; Alluvial cut-over land 
development, by John W. McClure, p. 
106-7. 

Timber trade journal, Dec. 8, 1917.—Brit- 
ish timber for aeroplane construction, 


United States daily consular report, Dec. 
26, 1917.—Use of yerba mate in Para- 
guay, by Henry H. Balch, p. 116-7. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 
31, 1917.—Pine in the Dominican Re- 


p. 815; Saws for cutting standing tim- public, by Arthur McLean, p. 1221. 
ber, p. XXI. ; ; 
: } United States daily consular report, Jan. 2, 
Timberman, Dec., 1917—Logging by beef, 1918.—Greatly increased demand for 
men and bad words in Australia, by Yorkshire timber, by Augustus E. 


Jas. Crocket, p. 35-6. Logging in Brit- 
ish North Boreno, by D. M. Mathews, 
Pp. 37, 58; Computing the volume of 
standing redwood, by H. L. Henderson, 
p. 38; Eliminating guess in logging and 


Ingram, p. 6-7. 

United States daily consular report, 
Jan. 10, 1918—Market for lumber in 
Curacao, by George S. Messersmith, 


lumber manufacture, by James M. p. 116. 
Leaver, p. 40-1; The Douglas fir ship United States daily consular report, Jan. 
knee industry, p. 42-3; Fruit box 11, 1918—A. Boernstein and others, p. 





shooks standardized, p. 47; Douglas 142-3. 
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West Coast lumberman, Dec. 15, 1917.—De- 


tailed explanation of methods used in 
riving spruce airplane stock, by Bror 
L. Grondal, p. 22-3; Logging camp 
menus suggested by Inland Empire 
loggers, p. 25; Complete description of 
the Davis ocean going log raft, p. 28-9; 
Wood needed for many purposes, by 
Ralph C. Bryant p. 35. 


West Coast lumberman, Jan. 1, 1918—Gov- 


ernment issues new rules covering rived 
spruce operations, p. 20; Specifications 
and rules governing production of air- 
craft lumber, p. 20-2. 


| Wood turning, Jan., 1918—Sawing handle 


bolts, by Tom Scott, p. 13-14. 


| Wood-worker, Dec., 1917—Progress in 


wood working machines and methods 
during 1917, p. 23-4; Means and meth- 
ods in wood-working plants, p. 30-2; 
Cedar chests in the making, by Jas. 
Gray, p. 34-5. 


Forest journals 
American forestry, Jan., 1918—Man-made 


playgrounds, by C. J. Blanchard, p. 
1-12; In God’s Cathedral, by Donald 
A. Fraser, p. 12; Biggest regiment be- 
comes bigger, p. 13; Foresters indis- 
pensable in war, by J. W. Toumey, p. 
16-20; The Cuckoos, by A. A. Allen, 
p. 21-24; A national forest lumber 
sale and its purposes, by H. H. Chap- 
man, p. 27-28; War on gunners, by 
Alfred Gaskill, p. 28; Studies of leaf 
and tree (pt. 1), by R. W. Shufeldt, 
p. 29-35; Paying for pine trees, by 
Bristow Adams, p. 36-37; Controlling 
snow by tree planting, by W. C. Pal- 
mer, p. 38-40; Selecting trees for shel- 
ter, shade and show, by Henry R. 
Francis, p. 41-45; Forestry on Indian 
lands, p. 45; Louisiana’s forestry su- 
perintendent, p. 46; Pennsylvania’s for- 
ester soldiers, p. 46; Navy department 
needs glasses, p. 46; The year with the 
Forest service, p. 47-48; Armenia as 
seen by an American forester, p. 48- 
49; Butterick’s new assignment, p. 49; 
Tree surgeon saves lemon tree, by V. 


W. Killick, p. 49; Forestry notes and 
comments, p. 50-51; American foresters 
in military service, p. 52-54, 58; The 
war and the white pine blister rust, 
p. 55-56; Donations to the lumber and 
forest regiments relief committee, p. 
56; When you build your house, by 
Rawson Woodman Haddon, p. 57-58. 


California forestry, Nov., 1917.—Sanitation 


of logging camps, by R. T. Legge, p. 
49-50; Educational tour of the national 
forests and national parks, by Harris 
A. Reynolds, p. 50-1; Artificial refores- 
tation in California, by R. F. Hammatt, 
p. 52-3; Game conservation is forestry, 
by B. H. Mace, p. 53. 


Canadian forestry journal, Dec., 1917— 


Guarding Ontario’s northland, by E. 
J. Zavitz, p. 1425-7; In the forests of 
Siberia, by L. O. Wilgress, p. 1428-31; 
Forest strength and fighting strength, 
by James W. Toumey, p. 1431; Study- 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 








PROFESSIONAL course in 

Forestry, covering four years 

of college work, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 
Thorough and practical training for 
Government, State, Municipal and 
private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp in 
the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools” as 
candidates for the degree of Master 
of Forestry on the successful com- 
pletion of one year’s work. 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pa. 











HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized graduate 

training leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Forestry in the 
following fields: — Silviculture 
and Management, Wood Tech- 
nology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-opera- 
tion with the Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 


Lumber Business. 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 











AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ing forestry in the forest, p. 1434-6; | 
Fast growing white spruce in Quebec, | 


by H. N. Lee, p. 


1439-40; Logging 


debris; an imperative problem, by EIll- | 


wood Wilson, p. 1443; Coupling science 
to timber crops, by G. C. Piche, p. 
1443-4; The dawn of science in lum- 
bering, by Hugo Kinkenwerder, p. 
1446; A prophecy in forest denudation, 
by William Little, p. 1449-50. 


| Conservation, Jan., 1918.—Will wood fuel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Journal of 





take place of coal? by W. J. D., p. I. 


Forest leaves, Dec., 1917—Narrative of the 


annual meeting of the Pennsylvania | 


forestry association, p. 82-6, 91-2; The 
planting of Scotch pine in Pennsylvan- 
ia, by J. S. Illick, p. 87-90; Emerg- 
ency fuel from the farm woodland, p. 


92. 


Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Nov., 


1917.—Report on the experimental tree 
planting on the slopes of Haleakala, 
Maui, Territory of Hawaii, by C. S. 
Judd, p. 320-2;° Trees recommended 
for planting, by Joseph Rock, p. 331-7. 


| Indian forester, October, 1917—Cause of 


the spike disease of sandal, by R. S. | 


Hole, p. 429-42; The sal forests of 
Gorakhpur, by R. G. Marriott, p. 442- 
56; Lantana control, p. 463-5; Short- 
age of lacquer in far east, p. 465-6. 


forestry, Dec., 1917.—State 


ownership of forest lands, by Philip | 


T. Coolidge, p. 951-73; Disease con- 
trol and forest management, by F. H. 
Millen, p. 974-7; What is waste, by R. 
C. Bryant, p. 978-80; Alnus oregona; 
its value as a forest type on the 
Siuslaw national forest, by Herman 
M. Johnson, p. 981-8; Axton planta- 
tions, by B. E. Fernow, p. 988-90; In- 


cidental results of a study of Douglas | 


fir seed in the Pacific northwest, by 
C. P. Willis, p. 991-1002; Methods of 
hastening germination, by S. B. Show, 
p. 1003-6; Planting experiments on the 
sand-dunes of the Oregon coast, by 
Thornton T. Munger, p. 1007-9; Os- 
motic pressure as an index of habitat, 
by Barrington Moore, p. 1010-13; Ag- 
riculture and forestry in China, by 
Joseph Mailie, p. 1014-16. 


| New York forestry, Jan., 1918.—Conserva- 


tion in the Adirondacks, by George 
D. Pratt, p. 5-13; Water power con- 
servation in New York, by John G. 
Agar, p. 17-27; The Palisades inter- 
state park, by Edward L. Partridge, 
Pp. 29-35. 


North woods, Dec., 1917.—Slash as a fire 


menace, by A. B. Gibbs, p. 10-14; The 
beaver as a possible aid in fire pro- 
tection, by John R. Morris, p. 18-19. 


Revue des eaux et forets, Nov. 1, 1917.— 


Les forets du gouvernement d’ Irkout- 
sk, by A. Arnold, p. 326-331. 


Yale forest school news, Jan. 1, 1918.—The 


forest schools and the war, by J. W. 
Toumey and others, p. 3-9. 








The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDER-GRADUATE courses in 

Technical Forestry, Paper and 

Pulp Making, Logging and Lum- 
bering, City Forestry, and Forest 
Engineering, all leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Special oppor- 
tunities offered for post-graduate 
work leading to degrees of Master of 
Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
and Doctor of Economics. 

A one-year course of practical 
training at the State Ranger School 
on the College Forest of 1,800 acres 
at Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 

State Forest Camp of three months 
open to any man over 16, held each 
summer on Cranberry Lake. Men 
may attend this Camp for from two 
weeks to the entire summer. 

The State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of 90 acres at Syracuse and an 
excellent forest library offer unusual 
$ opportunities for research work. 
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Forestry 





Established in 1900 





A Graduate Department of Yale 
University. 
The two years technical course pre- 
pares for the general practice of for- 
estry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 

Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 

Advanced and Research Work. 

For students planning to engage 
in forestry or lumbering in the 
Tropics, particularly tropical Amer- 
ica, a course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 
Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 

A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not pre- 
pared for, or who do not wish to 
take the technical courses. 


For further information and cata- 
logue, address: The Director of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U. S. A. 


Yale School of : 
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Permanent wine erected by copper mining company; con= 
structed of w 00, Lev ng ¢ of tw » tanks, one for ‘“*hot bath’? 

and other for “‘cold bath for creosoting timber and 
lumber used in surface-structures and mills. 


















Grade-One Liquid 








Temporary treating-plant constructed wae and lined with 
galvanized sheet iron. Used for creosoting over 250,000 feet 


B. M. of timber for floor-framing of industrial plant. 















Creosote 




















Permanent plant for creosoting of refrigerator-car siils and roof-boaras. 





Permanent portable plant built by large paper-mill for creosoting roof- boards and 
miscellaneous lum (A) Tank for hot treatment. (B) Tank for cold treatment. 
(C) Tank for cate hing drippings. 


A Group of Non-Pressure Cocssatinualiintn 


IMPLICITY, economy and efficiency are the 
principal features of the Open-Tank System, 

properly used. 
The wide variety of equipment shown in the 
illustrations herewith indicates the ease with 
which creosoting by this method may be arranged 
to meet practically any condition. 
The Open-Tank System consists of hot and cold 
treatment in refined coal-tar creosote oil, and is 
recommended for all structural wood exposed to 
decay which will not be subjected to severe 
mechanical abrasion when in service. 











CARBOSOTA CREOSOTE OIL is the standard for 
non-pressure treatments. Specify it and insure satis- 
factory results. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non- 
pressure processes. It should be air-dry. In regions of 
moist, warm climate wood of some species may start to 
decay before it can be air-dried. Exception should be 
made insuchcases,and treatment modified accordingly.) 
Information regarding the CARBOSOTA treatment free on request 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

RRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto 
Ce ener “Rist «6, See 














Modern Open-Tank emg ee ~~ poles, 


Permanent plant erected by large vron mining company Temporary plant constructed of wood lined with galvanized 
consisting of two steel treating-tanks and one 10,000- sheet iron, equipped with steam-pipes for heating creosote 
gallon storage-tank. Used for creosoting miscellaneous Used for creosoting roof-timber and -boards for roof ¢ over 


timher and lumber, machine-room of paper-mill 

















Food Will Win the War—Produce It! 


Burpee’s Dollar Box of 
Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time 
Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The 
sales exceeded by many thousands our fondest 
expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved by the ad- 
dition of acomplete garden plan and leaflet on 
Seed Sowing. It contains a collection suitable 
for the home garden, comprising a careful 


selection of Burpee’s Specialties mentioned 
below, and is mailed to your address for $1.00. 


Bean—Burpee’s Stringless 
Green Pod. 

Bean—F ordhook Bush 
Lima. 

Bean—Brittle Wax. 

Beet—Crosbys. 

Beet—Burpee’s Improved 
3lood. 

Cabbage — Burpee’s 
head, Early. 

Carrot—Chantenay. 

Lettuce—Iceberg. 


All- 


Lettuce—Wayahead. 
Onion— White Portugal. 
Parsley—Moss Curled. 
Radish—Scarlet Turnip. 
Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Mammoth. 
Swiss Chard—Large 
Ribbed White. 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel. 
Turnip—Red or Purple 
Top Strap-Leaf. 


If purchased separately the above seeds would cost $1.65 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog. 
has been enlarged and improved and is of the 
greatest help to all who plant a garden; it 
contains new and reliable information about 
the ‘‘Best Seeds that Grow.” 


216 pages with 103 colored illustrations 
of the latest novelties and hundreds of 
illustrations of every variety of Vegetables 
and Flowers. It is mailed free to those 
who write for it. A post card will do. 
Write for your copy today, and please 
mention American Forestry. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 








